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THE MASTERS’ 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


The answers to the questionnaire 
recently sent to all Hunts by the 
Masters of Foxhounds Association 
and summarized in last week’s is- 
sue, raised a number of interesting 
problems. This was the first ques- 
tionnaire of its kind issued by the 
Association. As such it was neces- 
sarily tentative in form with many 
of the questions of a general nature. 
The answers brought out many 
specific points which were covered 
by only a small proportion of the 
Masters replying. If the Association 
should decide to make it an annual 
practice, these points could be em- 
bodied in subsequent questionnaires 
which should thus obtain much use- 
ful and detailed information. 


Unquestionably the hunts of 
America are doing a great deal for 
children. A fuller questionnaire, 
asking specific questions about the 
many activities brought out by the 
1953 answers, would undoubtedly 
suggest to Masters several types 
which could well be adopted in their 
own countries. Although programs 
for children show a commendable 
quality of imagination and variety, 
they are, by the same token, lack- 
ing in organization and uniformity. 
People from other nations are often 
amazed at the amount of organiza- 
tion which we put into our competi- 
tive sports, particularly those on the 
list of the Olympic Games. Child- 
ren’s activities in hunting circles 
are far less organized in this coun- 
try than in England, however. The 
example of the English Pony Clubs 
should be studied much more close- 
ly by our American Masters. Fortu- 
nately they may be studied at first 
hand without crossing the Atlantic; 
at present there are only a few clubs 
here affiliated with the parent body 





in England—the Elkridge-Harford 
in Maryland, the Montreal and the 
Toronto and North York in Canada 
and one or two others—but there 
are enough to find out how they 
work at first hand. The extent and 
success of the program should be 
an eye-opener to many. 


The specific answers to the gen- 
eral questions as to landowner re- 
lations show that foxhunters fully 
appreciate the privilege of riding 
over other people’s land, make every 
effort to do so with a maximum of 
consideration and a minimum of 
damage, and show their appreciation 
not only in words, but in deeds. 
Certainly the list of the programs 
developed in other countries should 
be helpful to Masters who wish to 
improve their own programs. 


Of the special problems listed by 
Masters, some have been and prob- 
ably always will be with us—wire, 
finances, shooting and trapping of 
foxes, game preserves, outlaw packs, 
etc. Foxhunting has got along 
pretty well in spite of them for a 
long time. Others are relatively 
new and are, therefore, of more con- 
cern. Deer are a major problem to 
36 hunts of the 78 replying; since a 
number of the 42 not troubled by 
deer are drag packs, there is no 
question but what this is the major 
threat to hunting in this country at 
the present time. Building encroach- 
ments are listed by 26 hunts, just a 
third of the replies received. Some 
of these hunts may be able to follow 
the example of such packs as the 
Deep Run near Richmond and move 
farther out from their supporting 
cities. Others, like the Meadow- 
brook on Long Island, have no such 
opportunity. In spite of the rabies 
scare of 1952 only 10 hunts listed 
disease in foxes as a major prob- 
lem, of which several put the em- 
phasis on mange. It would seem, 


therefore, that the epidemic is well 
on the way toward subsiding. Per- 
haps related to the above was the 
fact that only 4 hunts complained 
of grey foxes, to which the epidemic 
was confined. All the evidence points 
to a considerable reduction of the 
grey fox population in rabies areas. 

The wide variation in the cost of 
feeding hounds is striking, from 
$1.50 to over $10.00 per hound per 
month. Packs using approximately 
the same proportions of flesh, meal 
and prepared dog food showed costs 
varying as much as 300% to 400%. 
Undoubtedly many hunts could 
make substantial savings on the 
basis of the information secured. 

Many of the most informative 
answers require no comment and, 
since they are set forth in last 
week’s article, are not repeated here. 
Take it all in all the replies to the 
1953 questionnaire would seem to 
indicate that this method of obtain- 
ing information useful to foxhunters 
might well be followed and expand- 
ed in the future. 


Letters To The Editor 


Practical Ideas 


Dear Sir: 








Many thanks for the fine, thought- 
provoking articles which have appeared 
recently; namely: Donald Zoll’s ‘‘Na- 
tional Youth Movement in Equitation”’; 
Col. W. O. Kester’s article on “Stan- 
dardized Hunter Judging’’; the recent 
letters concerning the much abused and 
confused term ‘“‘dressage’’; ‘‘Model Ver- 
sus Quality” by Maj. George de 
Roaldes; and more recently “Dressage 
is Dangerous’”’ by Col. Robert L. Robert- 
son. Things are looking up! Naturally 
many won’t agree with what these ar- 
ticles attempt to tell us, but the im- 
portant thing to consider about them 
is that they contain very practical ideas 
and should arouse interest enough to 
provoke us into thinking more practical- 
ly on all phases of the horse—breeding, 
conformation, purchasing, and more 
particularly schooling methods which 
means less confusion to horse and rid- 
er. 

It is difficult, at best, to establish 
standards and even harder for some to 
accept them, but it is very encouraging 
to see the standards of equitation and 
schooling improving each year. We 
have so many able young riders thr- 
oughout the country and I’m sure many 
of them school their own horses and 
others are ready to. Several suggested 
ways for them to better achieve this 
goal are: 1. Know that they sincerely 
want to spend the necessary time. 2. 
Have unlimited patience and some un- 
derstanding of the horse’s mental and 
physical capacities. 3. If they are rid- 
ing at school, or with a private instruc- 
tor, they should, along with regular 
riding, read as many sound books by 
competent writers, as they can lay 
their hands on. (Assuming they have 
arrived at the degree of proficiency to 
enable them to school and are think- 

Continued on Page 29 
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Thoroughbreds 





Irish Stud’s Purchase of Tulyar Raises Pertinent 
Questions; Crafty Admiral Proves Rare Bargain 





Septimus 


Tulyar, England’s—and Ireland’s— 
wonder horse, is not coming to this 
country after all. For months an 


American syndicate had been trying to 
buy the colt from The Aga Khan; in 
fact, the last attempt was made only 
a few weeks ago by Mrs. Mary Eliza- 
beth Person who offered a _ million 
dollars for the son of Teheran and Neo- 
cracy. However, presumably for sen- 
timental reasons, the Indian potentate 
chose to sell Tulyar the other day to 
the Irish Republic for roughly $700, 
000. Although there was disappoint- 
ment in some quarters of the thorough- 
bred breeding industry on this side of 
the Atlantic, the sale put no great 
strain on the entente cordiale. 


It hasy however, stirred up a Donny- 
brook in the Dail Eireann, the Repub- 
lic of Ireland’s parliament, but that 
really is not hard to do at any time. 
One Deputy, a Labourite, needless to 
say, quickly raised the question of the 
Government’s right to spend so much 
money for such a thing as a race horse. 
Other interesting points have come up, 
chief of which is whether Tulyar is to 
be retired immediately to the National 
Stud at the Currah, or to be raced this 
season. In ordinary circumstances, it 
might be a bit short notice to send a 
horse to the stud at this time of year, 
but in the case of Tulyar it is a good 
bet that his book could be filled several 
times over twenty-four hours after it 
was opened. There is no good reason, 
either, why Tulyar could not race this 
season. Although he ran seven times 
in 1952, which was rather oftener than 
usual for a top-notch 3-year-old, he’s 
absolutely sound. As a matter of fact, 
The Aga Khan planned to race him this 
year. Besides, there are several classic 
races the Irish would like him to run 
for—and, from all accounts, would not 
have much trouble in winning. One 
of these, of course, is the Ascot Gold 
Cup. 

That brings up another point. Would 
Tulyar run in the name and colors of 
the Irish National Stud, or would he 
be leased to an individual? It has been 
suggested that he might run in the 
name and colors of Sean T. O’Kelley, 
President of the Republic of Ireland. 
In either case it would give a nice, 
official touch to everything. And, it 
would seem that no country could have 
a better representative. Last season 
Tulyar was unbeaten in seven starts, 
winning among other races the Derby 
Stakes, the St. Leger, the Eclipse, and 





the King George VI and Queen Eliza- 
beth Stakes. Though by no stretch 
of the imagination could you call him a 
handsome animal he has captured the 
imagination of the public. And, not 
at all incidentally, he was bred in Ire- 
land. 

The price the Irish Government paid 
for Tulyar, while it is high, is not a 
record. In 1949, the late Jefferson 
Davis Cohn sold Bois Roussel to a 
British syndicate for $1,200,000. Bois 
Roussel, by Vatout—Plucky Liege, is 
the sire of Teheran, which, as I said be- 
fore, is the sire of Tulyar. 


Only two months ago, the pollsters 
picked the Charfran Stable’s Crafty Ad- 
miral as the top handicap horse of 
1952. Faking a long and not too opti- 
mistic guess, it looks as though they 
would do it all over again for 1953. 
Certainly Crafty Admiral won the Mc- 
Lennan Handicap at Hialeah last week 
like a good ’un. He carried 129 pounds, 
gave weight to everything behind him, 
made all the running over a muddy 
track, and beat the improving Oil Capi- 
tol, to which he gave fourteen pounds, 
by more than three lengths. It takes no 
seventh son of a seventh son to predict 
that he will start favorite for the $100, 
000 Widener Handicap on the 21st— 
and probably win it, too. It is a toss-up 
what was the biggest susprise, and dis- 
appointment of the McLennan. There’s 
no question that Spartan Valor did not 
run within pounds of his race in the 
Tropical Park Handicap, in which he 
beat Crafty Admiral rather easily, and 
the excuse that comes most readily to 
the tongue is that he might not have 
liked the track. Though he has run 
well in the mud—he won the Gallant 
Fox Handicap at Jamaica in that kind 
of going last spring, and Jamaica Mud 
is really mud—but he also did a com- 
plete fade-out in the Washington Park 
Handicap, won by Crafty Admiral, 
which also was run on an off track. 
Several explanations might be made for 
the positively dismal showing of One 
Count, last season’s best three-year- 
old; one was that he, too, might not 
have liked the track, another was that 
it was his first start since he won the 
Jockey Club Gold Cup last October. 

No buts about it, Crafty Admiral, a 
strapping bay by Fighting Fox—aAd- 
miral’s Lady, is one of those bargains 
every horseman dreams of picking up 
some day. He was only a fair sort of 
a two-year-old, and for one reason or 





another did not race at all at three. 
The autumn of that season—1951— 
Harry Guggenheim, who bred him; 
dropped him into a weeding-out sale at 
Belmont Park, from which Hugh A 
Grant bought him for $6,500. Several 
months later, Mr. Grant sold him for 
$14,000 to Charles Cohen a retired 
hotel owner, who was getting together 
a small stable. Mr. Cohen could have 
stopped right there for last season 
Crafty Admiral won nine of his six- 
teen starts, including the Brooklyn 
Handicap, the Merchants & Citizens, the 
Whirlaway, and the Washington Park 
Handicap, and $277,225 in prize money. 
So far this year he has picked up $62, 
725—$45,400 of it in the McLennan. 
And there’s more to come. 


Calumet Farm doesn’t seem to have 
as bright chances of winning the Santa 
Anita Derby observers thought it had 
even a few weeks ago. Last week 
Chanlea, its best known candidate was 
beaten for the second time in a fort- 
night by Decorated, a colt by Balladier 
——Jessica, by Jacopo, owned by A. J. 
Crevolin. On their past performances 
record, the three-year-olds at Santa 
Anita seem to be only a fair to mid- 
dlin’ lot. 


All of the better three-year-olds—126 
of them—one more than last season, 
are in the Belmont Stakes, the eighty- 
fifth running of which will take place 
June 13. Heading the list, as you would 
expect is Native Dancer, Tahitian King, 
Laffango, and Calumet Farm’s filly 
Bubbley. 
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MADAME VOLTERRA 

One of Europe’s most famous stables 
may come to Hialeah next year as the 
result of a visit paid the Florida track 
recently by Madame Leon Volterra, 
France’s first lady of racing. 

Madame Volterra, who is spending a 
month at Palm Beach, expressed great 
interest in Hialeah’s grass racing, a re- 
gular feature at the track. 

“If all conditions are favorable, I 
should like yery much to bring a selec- 
tion from my stable to Hialeah,’’ she 
sgid. “I think it is the most beautiful 
race track in the world, with one ex- 
ception—France’s Longchamps.”’ 

Top money winner at Deauville’s 
summer meeting, Madame Volterra is 
credited with amazing success in build- 
ing up the Normandy breeding esta- 
blishment and Chantilly stables she in- 
herited from her late husband three 
years ago. 

Today she has 120 horses at the 
breeding farm, and 48 in training. Her 
stable has captured both the Grande 
Prix de Paris and the English Derby. 

The recent death of her 21-year-old 
stallion, Admiral Drake, was termed 
“a loss to all France’. Admiral Drake 
sired such fine racers as Mistral, Ches- 
terfield, Monsieur L’Amiral, Amour 
Drake, L’Amiral, Goody and Val Drake. 
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Breeding Notes 





Former Show Ring Devotee To Be Represented 
In Racing By Irish Champion *Artane 





Karl Koontz 


Very little fanfare attended the ar- 
rival of four Irish-breds at the Idle- 
wild airport in New York on September 
22, 1952. But within the hold were the 
grey horse *Southborne and the chest- 
nut mare *Bolton Lass, poth headed for 
the west coast, and two 2-year-olds, 
*Artane and *Double Header II, con- 
signed to J. E. O’Connell’s Green Dunes 
Farm, West Hyannisport, Massachu- 
setts. 

The name of Green Dunes has been 
quite renowned in show ring circles the 
past few years when their My Bill, Rain 
Slicker, Runabit, Jerry’s Pride, Green 
Coin, and others dominated the hunter 
division. But across the Atlantic in Ire- 
land, Mr. O’Connell has a far wider re- 
putation as the owner of *Artane, the 
colt which by virtue of his racing ability 
stood 2nd high on the Irish Free Handi- 
cap, being weighted at 132. The top of 
the list is his former stablemate, the 
filly Royal Duchy, by Royal Charger, 
which according to Leopardstown, 
writing in his Irish Turf News “....is 
reputed to be even faster than *Windy 
City II’’. If this is true, then *Artane 
need feel no remorse at being classed 
behind this speedster. 

At the airport to meet this cargo was 
the man who would condition these two 
for racing in this country, Shirley 
Paine. Mr. Paine has a thorough back- 
ground with horses, having worked with 
some of the most noted in the business, 
both show ring and flat. 

After the colts were vanned to the 
West Hyannisport farm, they were 
given a brief holiday. Here the trainer 
had an opportunity to study his pro- 
spects at his leisure. The bay *Artane, 
by Mustang—Florrie, by Pharien is one 
of those big, little horses, having a very 
solid, compact look about him. 

The other colt, dark bay in color, by 
Big Game—Sword Knot, by Trindon, is 
a larger, rangier colt, with slightly lop 
ears that give him a quizzical expres- 
sion. He is a bit more on the leg, and 
doesn’t possess as much bone as *Ar- 
tane. 

Not knowing the bloodlines of the 
colts at that early date, Shirley Paine 
was sure that they had some “Lewis 
blood’, as poth were especially free 
with their front feet, *Double Header 
II being a confirmed southpaw. 

In temperament, *Artane is a very 
determined colt; while the dark bay 
will allow no foolishness. In fact, if 
you “get after’ *Double Header II, 
you’d better be sure the door is behind 
you and that you have a quick way out 
of his stall, or he’ll get even with you. 

After a rest at West Hyannisport, 
they were moved down to the old hunt- 
er barn at the William F. Hitt estate 
near Middleburg, Virginia. In working 
with these youngsters, Trainer Paine 
has a great deal of praise for the way 
the youngsters are proken over there, 
or at least for the way his two handle 
under saddle. 

To get to the track, *Artane and 
*Double Header II must travel about a 
half-mile down a winding lane past a 
farm yard and another training barn. 
According to Shirley, these colts, once 
pointed in the direction you want to 
take, will walk right on, even in an 


open field, without this weaving and 
twisting you get from most of our 
racers. Both colts, in company with 
their ‘‘Holstein’’ lead pony, Ed, make 
this journey to the track like old hunt- 
ers and after working come back to 
their barn just as quietly. 

The other morning after a good brisk 
work, Taylor Fox, who has been gal- 
loping horses for some 12 odd years, 
reported back after his first ride on 
*Artane, that it “‘....felt like he was 
galloping on feathers’’. The son of Mus- 
tang is the type which wastes no motion 
in covering ground—a typical daisy- 
cutter. 

One advantage of being in the hunter 
barn at the Hitt estate is the walk back 
to the stables from the track which 
gives the colts a chance to relax and 
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cuts down on the cooling out time. 

At the time when we saw these colts, 
they looked like they were ready to be 
led into the show ring for a model 
class—manes were pulled, tails squar- 
ed, and their hides reflected the hours 
spent rubbing. Both are in excellent 
flesh, put all that is on them is as solid 
as rock, due to the steady work they 
have been getting since November. 

*Artane comes to this country with 
the best race record of the two. His 
successful campaign in the Emerald Isle 
led Leopardstown in his Irish Turf 
News in the August issue of Racing and 
Country Review to say of the Mustang 
colt, ‘‘....undoubtedly the best 2- 
year-old colt seen out of Ireland so 
far’’. 

The bay colt’s first start was in the 
Boyne Maiden Plate (5 furlongs) at the 
Curragh on April 2, carrying 126 
pounds. When the parrier was sprung 
*Artane was off in front and invited 
the rest to come and catch him—none 
could. 

Thirty-five days later he went post- 
ward in the Brooke Plate at Phoenix 
Park carrying the green and gold colors 
of his American owner, J. E. O’Connell. 

Continued on Page 33 














Fee: $200.00. 


Harry Main, Mer. 





YOUNG PETER 
And His Sons 





YOUNG PETER 
by PEANUTS—MARY JANE, by PENNANT 


Stakes winner of over $80,000 including Providence Stakes, 
Choice Stakes and Travers beating Phalanx and Colonel O’F. 


Fee payable at time of service. Money refunded 
December Ist, if mare is not in foal as shown 
by veterinary certificate. Not responsible for accidents or disease. 
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MERRYLAND FARM 


HYDE, MARYLAND 


DANNY SHEA 


ALAKING 


Ch., 1938, by Equipoise—Ancient Queen, by *Archaic 


From Alaking’s first 6 crops, 75 percent of his starters have 
won ..* and 82 percent of his foals have raced. From 
Alaking’s first 3 crops came 13 winners from 16 foals, and 
7 of these winners were still winning at 6 and over. 

ALAKING is not only a consistent sire of winners but also 
a sire of good stakes winners. He sired Senator Joe which 
has won about $70,000, has also won the 1952 Primary Day 
‘Cap breaking a 42-year-old track record at Pimlico. He 
is also the sire of Jeanne C., winner of the Havre de Grace 
Breeders’ Stakes. He is also the sire of Ann’s Love, (out 


of Evening Shot), winner of $7,500 Bowie Breeders’ Stakes 
and 2nd in the $50,000 Maryland Gold Cup, both of which 
races were run at the current Bowie meet. 

ALAKING was a very fast stakes-class son of Equipoise. 
He is full brother to the stakes winner, Lotopoise, dam of 
Lotowhite ($123,650), half-brother to stakes winners Mod- 
ern Queen, The Queen, White Label, and to Pelerine, 
grandam of Pellicle, Stole, Pelt. Of Ancient Queen’s 9 
named foals, 6 won or placed in stakes. 


Book Full 1952—1953 Fee $500 
Refund November Ist 
(PROPERTY OF MRS. EDNA G. HULLCOAT) 





CASSIS 


Br., 1939, by *Bull Dog—Gay Knightess, by *Bright Knight 


From his first foals which started racing last year, CASSIS 
had out four two-year-old winners: Promising (5 races), 
More Better (2 races), Sweet Vermouth and Windsor Park. 
He is also sire of the winners Merry Sizzle, Froggy, Joyce’s 
Joy, Mid Stream, Red Emperor, Bit-o-Moon, Bill Herson, 
. Ridge Runner, Orfero, Beebeedashea, Jen-e-V, Tattooed 
Lady. 

CASSIS was a brilliant sprinter. He won stakes from 2 to 


7 years, a total of 20 races and $101,382. His wins includ- 
ed the Christiana Stakes, Benjamin Franklin, Valley 
Forge, Fall Highweight, (twice, in 1:11-1/5 and 1:08-4/5), 
Rosben (1:10-3/5), Princeton and Vosburgh Handicaps. 
By the great sire *Bull Dog, and out of Gay Knightess, 
sister to Gallant Knight ($134,229) and to the stakes win- 
ner Gallant Mac, CASSIS comes from the excellent No. 2 
family. . 


Fee $350 and Return 





TURBINE 


B., 1942, by Burning Blaze—Lucky Jean, by Incantation 


TURBINE’S first foals are now two-year-olds. Horsemen 
are invited to inspect the get of this young winner of 
$186,800 from the male line of Campfire, Big Blaze, Burn- 
ing Blaze, Burning Star, etc. 

TURBINE’S record as a racehorse places him among the 
top flight from this great American male line. He won 24 
races and $186,800 . . . he set a new American record 


(1-1/16 miles in 1:42-2/5—turf), set four track: records, 
equalled another—from 6 furlongs to 1-3/16 miles at 
Gulfstream, Detroit, Havre de Grace, and Atlantic City. 
TURBINE won the All America, Trenton, Havre de Grace, 
Spring, and St. Clair Handicaps. He placed in other 
important stakes, and finished in the money in 56 races. 
He retired sound. 


Private Contract 
(PROPERTY OF MORTON NEWMEYER) 
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News From The Studs 





Executive Committee of Breeders’ Sales Company 


Will Make Selection of Yearlings 





KENTUCKY 

May 1 rather than June 1 will be 
the deadline for entries in the Keene- 
land Summer Sales. June 1 remains 
the deadline for withdrawals. The 
selection of yearlings will be made this 
year, not by a secret committee; but 
by the Executive Committee of the 
Breeders’ Sales Company, Inc., which 
conducts the annual July vendue. Mem- 
bers of the executive committee are Wil- 
liam S. Evans, general manager of 
Breeders’ Sales; Leslie Combs II, own- 
er of Spendthrift Farm; Ira Drymon, 
operator of Gallaher Farm; T. C. Piatt, 
proprietor of Crestwood Farm (all of 
Lexington); A. B. Hancock, Jr., man- 
ager of his father’s Claiborne Farm; 
and Tollie Young, owner of Creekview 
Farm (both of Paris). 

Incidentally, Keeneland yearlings 
won 75 stakes last season, more than 
double the number captured by horses 
from all other public sales combined. 


Breeders in Club 
Leslie Combs II, owner of Spend- 
thrift Farm, Lexington, has been elect- 
ed President of the Idle Hour Country 
Club at Lexington. Among the club’s 
new directors is A. B. Gay, master of 
Lanark Farm, Spring Station. 


Knight’s Doings 

Henry H. Knight, owner of Alma- 
hurst Farm on the Nicholasville Pike 
outside Lexington, has entered the hos- 
pital for a minor operation. But he 
first completed the sale of the stallion 
*Rounders and the purchase of two 
broodmares. 


*Rounders, a son of Colorado Kid— 
Short Run, by Foxlaw, was sold to the 
Honorable Ray Lawson, owner of Bally- 
mena Stables, Limited, Oakville, On- 
tario, Canada, where the Irish-bred 
horse will stand this season. 


Unbeaten as a 2-year-old of 1941 in 
his native land, *Rounders won the Arl- 
ington, King Philip, Dixie, Stars and 
Stripes, Philadelphia, Brandywine and 
Sussex Handicaps, and $188,900 in this 
country. Mr. Knight first got him by 
buying the Valdina Farms stock of 
*Rounders’ importer, the late E. F. 
Woodward; and resold the horse to 
William G. Helis. After the latter’s 
death, the stallion passed through Mr. 
Knight’s hands once more; and ended 
up that time, along with three other 
former Helis stud horses, at Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard Reineman’s Crown Crest 
Farm on the Newtown Pike outside 
Lexington. But the Reinemans decid- 
ed after one season that they did not 
want so many stallions all at once, and 
Mr. Knight bought the quartet back. 
*Rounders’ best offspring have been the 
stakes-placed Emulate and Always 
Home. 

Mr. Knight’s new mares are War 
Strategy, bought from Raymond Guest’s 
Rockhill Farm, Bayard, Va.; and Cindy 
Lee, purchased from Bert Childs, Rock- 
ford, Ill. War Strategy an 11-year- 
old daughter of War Admiral—Squeeze, 
by Pompey, is in foal to *Noor; while 
Cindy Lee, a year-younger daughter of 
Bull Lea—tTartan Betsy, by American 
Flag, is in foal to Cosmic Bomb. 

Mr. Knight has also bought a dozen 
yearlings since the first of the year. 


They will be sold either at Saratoga or 
in his fall sale, along with the Alma- 
hurst home-breds. The new acquisi- 
tions include three colts and two fillies 
by *Nirgal; two daughters of *Mah- 
moud; colts by *Ardan, Fighting Fox, 
Phalanx and Unbreakable; and a *Djed- 
dah filly. Among them are half-bro- 
thers to Madigama and Lieut. Well, and 
a half-sister to Burra Sahib and AlIl- 
mahmoud. 


Kentucky Mutuels 
Kentucky’s pari-mutuel handle in- 
creased almost $6,000,000 last year, 
with nearly $4,250,000 of this jump 
being registered at Churchill Downs. 
The State’s share in taxes was upped 
by $175,561. 


On Trust’s Mates 
Reigh Winkle and Tickinatit, a cou- 
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ple of Earl Stice’s mares, traveled all 
the way from California to be mated 
with Mr. Stice’s On Trust, now stand- 
ing at Walter J. Salmon’s Mereworth 
Farm, Lexington. Both mares are due 
to foal this season as a result of their 
mating to On Trust last year, when 
he stood in California. 


Manager Goes West 
William Raetzman, an experienced 
Kentucky horseman who has worked at 
Calumet, Almahurst and Gainesway 
(Standard-bred) Farms, is managing 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. Bishop’s new 
Laguna Seca Ranch, Monterey, Calif. 


Ward Leases Farm 
Arch Ward has leased part of Mr. 
and Mrs. Marius E. Johnston’s Mont- 
rose Farm, Lexington and plans to 
prep yearlings for the Saratoga Sales. 


Bella Figura’s Schedule 

Bella Figura, stakes-placed daughter 
of Count Fleet—Miss Dogwood, will 
not be retired to Leslie Combs II’s 
Spendthrift Farm, Lexington, until 
1954. Trainer Emerson Davis now has 
her at Keeneland in preparation for 
one more racing campaign. 

Continued on Page 7 











*ENDEAVOUR II......... 


OUR II as a sire. 


THE VICEROY 


by *Mahmoud—*Nadushka, 
by Vatout 
2 starters - 2 winners 


Fee: $200—Live Foal 
NIGHT LARK 


by Bonne Nuit—Poulette 
by *Coq Gaulois 


Fee: $100—Live Foal 


Upperville 








*ENDEAVOUR II 


B. H. 1942 
ARGENTINE CHAMPION IN 


[Colombo................ Manna 
owen Lady Nairne 
—_ of England....... *Teddy 

Perce Neige 
Hunters Moon.......... Hurry On 
aoe Selene 
PRECOR DDR. oc ccvicsccces Perrier 
Mystify 


Fee: $750. 


Fee and board due at time of departure. 
Stake mares private contract. 


Racing at distances from 1 mile - 1 9/16ths, he beat such standout 
performers as *Talon and *Rico Monte, and was selected to represent 
the Argentine in The International Gold Cup at Belmont. 
U. S. he defeated top stakes horses such as *Talon in New York, 
*Shannon II and Galla Damion (holder of 4 track records; equalled 
one world record—7 furlongs in 1:22), in California. 


*ENDEAVOUR II’s first crop raced in 1952; 100% of these to start 
more than once are 100% money earners. 
riding BINGLE to win at Santa Anita, was very high on *ENDEAV- 


Also Standing: 


All Inquiries to Secretary at: 


LLANGOLLEN FARM 


1947 


Live Foal 


In the 


Jockey E. Arcaro, after 


BONNE NUIT 


by *Royal Canopy—*Bonne 
Cause, by Bon Fire 


Fee: $200—Live Foal 


PENNANCE 


by Pilate—Peggy Porter, 
by The Porter 


Private Contract—Live Foal 


Virginia 
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News From the Studs 


Continued From Page 6 


Report From Calumet 

Calumet Farm, Mrs. Gene Markey’s 
nursery at Lexington, has a brand new 
three-quarters brother, by Bull Lea’s 
son Citation, to the recent Santa Anita 
Maturity winner Mark-Ye-Well. This 
good-looking colt is the first son of 
the $1,085,760 earner Citation. ; 

Another new arrival at Calumet is 
a bay half-brother by Bull Lea, to the 
1944 Kentucky Derby winner Pensive, 
sire of the 1949 Derby victor Ponder. 
The dam, *Penicuik II, goes to Coal- 
town, another son of Bull Lea. 

Bob Moore, who breaks the Calumet 
yearlings, reports that the full brother 
to Hill Gail looks and acts just like his 
older brother, the 1952 Derby winner, 
at the same stage of development. 
Among the yearling fillies, Moore’s fav- 
orites are a daughter of Bull Lea— 
Whirlette (the latter being a full sis- 
ter to Whirlaway); and a miss. by 
Faultless—SwWanking, (which is a full 
sister to Proud One). Both these fillies 
represent the Bull Lea-on-*Blenheim 
II cross of Hill Gail and Mark-Ye-Well. 
The yearling full sister to Citation also 
attracts much interest at Calumet. 

A television crew from the Univer- 
sity of Alabama has been filming Calu- 
met scenes for a Ford Foundation docu- 
mentary on Southern industry. 


*Miss Marker’s Record 
*Miss Marker, James G. Henderson’s 
Irish-bred mare, seems intent on set- 
ting some sort of a production record. 
The half sister, by the French Derby 
winner Cillas, to the stakes victor River 
Prince is only 7 years old; but she al- 
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ready has four foals and is expecting 
a fifth. 

Jim Henderson, of Lexington, bred 
*Miss Marker in Ireland; and import- 
ed her as a suckling, along with her 
dam, *Vieste, by Pharos. But’ *Vieste 
died the next year. 

*Miss Marker was injured as a yearl- 
ing and never got to the races. As a 
2-year-old, she was bred to Free For 
All, the result being the winner John 
Alden. The next year, the young mare 
went to *Princequillo’s court; and in 
due course foaled another victor, Prince 
Regent. Since then, *Miss Marker has 
been bred to Pavot three straight sea- 
sons. This has resulted in a 2-year- 
old filly named In A Mist, now being 
trained at Keeneland by J. H. P. Rich- 
ards; a yearling filly; and the foal 
*Miss Marker is now expecting at Dr. 
Eslie Asbury’s Forest Retreat Farm, 
Carlisle, where she is being boarded. 
She will be bred to War Relic. 


Manager Dies 

Willard M. Corman, 49, Manager of 
John W. Galbreath’s Darby Dan Farms, 
Lexington, died recently of a heart at- 
tack suffered while he was attending the 
Golden Gloves boxing tournament at 
Lexington. A native of Nicholasville, 
Mr. Corman had worked around Ken- 
tucky horse farms for a couple of dec- 
ades. He had been working for Mr. 
Galbreath since 1949, first at the Gal- 
loway, Ohio, branch of Darby Dan; 
and more recently at the Lexington 
farm. 

Aristides’ Boots 

A pair of run-down boots worn by 
Aristides, winner of the first Kentucky 
Derby, has been discovered at Louis- 
ville. They are owned by Mrs. J. M. 
Thornton, Jr., whose father-in-law re- 
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ceived them from H. Price McGrath, 
Aristides’ owner. An inked legend on 
one of the boots reads: 

“This boot presented to J. M. Thorn- 
ton by H. P. McGrath. Worn by Aris- 
tides, 1875. Later worn by Red Cloud 
and Bob Forsythe.”’ 

—Frank Talmadge Phelps 


Saratoga Bound 

Grand A. Dorland is readying 4 
yearlings, one of which, a *Heliopolis 
filly, was recently purchased from Mrs. 
E. H. Augustus, for the Saratoga Year- 
ling Sales of this year at his Roseland 
Farm No. 1 on the Russell Cave Pike, 
Lexington. 

The two colts are by Cosmic Bomb 
and Unbreakable; while the fillies are 
by *Heliopolis and Reaping Reward. 
The Cosmic Bomb colt is out of the 
*Jacopo mare Brown Brocade, a 2-year- 
old winner and daughter of Crackaloo, 
the full sister to the dam of Armed, Re- 
Armed, Lapful and half-sister to the 
dam of Bold Gallant. 


The other colt is out of Key Ring 
by Questionnaire. This mare dead-heat- 
ed with Tangled in the Astoria Stakes 
but was disqualified and later placed 
behind Porayya in the Diana Handi- 
cap. She is the dam of the winner, In- 
duction. } 

The *Heliopolis filly is out of the win- 
ning Discovery mare Allure, a daugh- 
ter of the New England Oaks winner 
Savage Beauty, half-sister to the stakes 
winner Aethelwold and full-sister to 
the producer Chalara, dam of The Pim- 
pernel. 

Sirlette, by Sir Damion, is the dam 
of the Reaping Reward filly. Sirlette 
was a stakes winner and is the half-sis- 

Continued on Page 10 











Excelsior 


KNOCKDOWN 


Discovery—Bride Elect 
by High Time 


“EAST AND WEST HE DEFEATED THE BEST.” 


Among his stakes victories 


| The Cowdin - Santa Anita Derby - Queens County 


PROPERTY OF MAINE CHANCE FARM 


Winner of over $165,000 








Fee: $500—Live Foal 


Payable Oct. Ist of year bred. Veterinary certificate 
in lieu of payment if mare proves barren. 


Phone: Culpeper—Grayson 2817 





North Chiff Farm 


(Mr. and Mrs. Melville Church ID 


Rixeyville, Virginia 


STANDING AT: 
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Racing Notes 





Some Imports’ Racing Record A Puzzle; 
First Aid A Good Buy For Brookmeade 





Easy Mark 


The many imports with which Ameri- 
‘can breeders have swollen our’ stud 
ranks in recent years have formed the 
basis for many discussions. Pedigree, 
conformation and performance have 
been tackled from every angle. A good 
horseman can easily spot the faults 
in conformation and a student of pedi- 
gree can get a pretty good picture of 
the bloodlines. But they can become 
very confused with the 3rd category— 
performance. 


Most horsemen and students of pedi- 
gree are familiar with the “triple 
crown events’? in England and several 
of the big races in France or Italy and 
some of the top races in other countr- 
ies. By a good performance in these 
races a horse can easily be classified. 
But what confounds most horsemen, 
who have never been to Europe to wit- 
ness the racing, are the many winning 
affairs listed after a stallion. 


It says here in fine print that this 
or that horse has won the Polka Dot 
Plate or the Chinchilla Stakes in Eng- 
land or the Pink Poodle Plate in Ire- 
land. In France he may have been the 
winner of the Prix de Pumpernickel 
or the Prix Cafe au Lait. After an 
Italian horse one gets the same list of 
fruit salads. This goes for the Argen- 
tine or other South American imports. 


From down under we get those Austral- 
ian races like the Jack Rabbit Plate 
or the Kangaroo Purse. 

We suppose the French, English and 
other foreign countries have the same 
trouble when they go checking on 
horses imported from this country for 
stud duty. The average horseman in a 
foreign country probably wonders what 
classification the races are in which 
the American horse won. 


The whole thing boils itself down to 
a glaring need in the Thoroughbred 
breeding industry for a system of classi- 
fication by comparing the races of one 
country with those of another. Some 
system whereby breeders, who are look- 
ing for an imported stallion to. breed 
a mare to, can evaluate the merits of 
the performance records of these stal- 
lions. Classification of the races which 
an imported stallion won, would be a 
lot more useful to the breeder than 
telling what mare family the horse be- 
longed to in the Bruce Lowe System. 

A fellow will then be able to pick 
up an advertisement on an imported 
stallion, which had never won any of 
the big classics, and gauge the calibre 
of his performance. For instance, you 
could pick up the ad and where it said 
winner of the Polka Dot Plate, after it 
would be (grade A allowance); after 
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the Pink Poodle Plate—(grade B al- 
lowance); and after the Prix de Pump- 
ernickle,—(grade C allowance). This 
would give you an idea of the kind of 
company in which the horse ran. 
Today you see an imported horse ad- 
vertised with what looks like an impos- 
ing racing record, but actually when 
it is all boiled down there is very little 
in the horse’s performance to recom- 
mend him for stud duty. This is made 
all the harder because of the poor earn- 
ing power of horses in some foreign 
countries. Many times a good horse is 
entered in a race of important classifi- 
cation in order that his connections 
may have the opportunity of pulling 
Continued on Page 9 








Persistent Lameness 





ents — Splints 
Spavins, Ring Bone—or by fibrous swell- 
ings such as Curbs and Thickened Ten- 
dons—then is the time to apply “B. BR.” 


NO PAIN—NO BLISTERING 
or damage to the hair 


“M. R.” In recent cases of Bruises and 
Soft Swellings, “M. BR.” is recommi 
From your local saddler, price $4 
Trade enquiries 


RADIOL CHEMICALS LTD., 
78, Upper Richmond Road, London, 




















GRAND SLAM 


(Property of a Syndicate) 
chestnut, 1933, 


by 


Chance Play—Jeanne Bowdre 


by 


Luke McLuke 


High class Stakes Winner; sire of many Stakes Winners. 
Only Sire in Maryland appearing among top ten stallions on the 
“Most Winners” and “Most Wins” of The Blood-Horse for 1952. 











Stakes winner or winner in Six Seasons. 
Two-Year-Olds. 


WINDMILL HILL FARM 


GEORGE CASE 


brown, 1941, by *Quatre Bras II—Trace o’ Fun, by Trace Call 


His first foals are now 


Fee: Private Contract 


Standing at 


For further information apply: 


Peter Jay, Windmill Hill Farm, R. D. 2, Havre de Grace, Md. Phone: Churchville 2822 


Ss. W. 1 
THE MOST WINNERS 
THRIIAOPOLIS. :.......55. 62 
GRAND SLAM ...... rn |.) 
COUNT FLEET .......... 59 
tl: 6 5 ae 58 
WVIRELADNG 6.5. esses 58 
UGH oe $s ees eens 57 
CHALLEDON............. 36 
BEY RAIDER .... 2.26065. 56 
WHIRGAWAY ........:.. & 
PAST BION: 2... ck awesee. 55 
THE MOST WINS 
*HELIOPOLIS .......... 188 
WAR DOG 2... cic .as 154 
GRAND SLAM .......... 136 
LOA, SEE eae 134 
CHALLEDGN ..........- 133 
tll tC): ia ae 133 
WEHIRGAWAY .......... 130 
SOME CHANCE ......... 130 
LUC 0 ee eee 130 
COUNT PBST. .....6... 128 
(Figures from The Blood-Horse, Decem- 
ber 13, inclusive of racing up to Decem- 
ber 1, only) 
Churehville, Md. 
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off a betting coup. Thus, unless a horse 
has won some of the outstanding fix- 
tures in the country from which he is 
imported, it is very difficult to gauge his 
capabilities on the track. In this coun- 
try the time in which various races 
are run are a pretty fair barometer of 
the abilities of horses, but the time ele- 
ment in most foreign countries is not 
the big factor that it is in this country. 
This usually rules out time as a basis 
for comparison of racing ability of an 
imported horse. In the end an owner 
of a mare takes a good look at the con- 
formation of the stallion, his pedigree 
and when he gets to the performance 
section, he puts his own value on such 
as the Pink Poodle Purse, etc. Owners 
of imported stallions would be surpris- 
ed how many times a good racing per- 
formance gets mixed up with the fruit 
salad and the whole works discarded. 

How many times have you heard this 
remark about a stallion prospect? ‘‘He 
is a good looking horse, has a good 
pedigree, but what has he ever done?” 
When a breeder is paying a stallion fee 
he wants to know what he is getting 
for his money. A camouflaged racing 
record is not going to entice him into 
buying a season for a mare which he 
thinks has the qualifications for pro- 
ducing a good horse. He wants to be 
able to tell what a racing record means 
and that is a most difficult task with 
many of our present day imports. 

First Aid 

On January 17 Brookmeade Stable’s 
First Aid won the second division of the 
Hibiscus Stakes at Hialeah. The chest- 
nut gelded son of *Bernborough—Hu- 
mane, by Broadside came back on Feb- 
ruary 7 to take the second division of 
the Bahamas ’Cap. The words “second 
division’ prefixed before a stakes race 
must appeal to the 3-year-old and by 
now his trainer, Peston Bureh may con- 
sider them a good luck omen. 

This sophomore racer has quite an 
interesting background. He was bred 
by Lucas B. Combs and consigned to 
the Keeneland Sales where Brookmeade 
Stable purchased him for $3,800. As 
a 2-year-old he went to the post three 
times and won $2,275 with one victory. 
This year his 4th start was in the Ba- 
hamas ’Cap and after the race he had 
3 victories and one second to his credit. 
Two of them were stakes events and 
the other one was in allowance com- 
pany. After the Bahamas’ Cap he had 
returned $31,837 to his owners for his 
keep and $3,800 purchase price. First 
Aid is expected to have a half-brother 
by *Rico Monte at the Keeneland Sales 
this year and if he is any kind of an 
individual at all, the bidding will go a 
lot higher than it did for Humane’s 
foal of 1950. 
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Humane, First Aid’s dam is the dau- 
ghter of *Humanity by *Voter out of 
*Red Cross IV. *Humanity was an un- 
raced mare which produced 14 win- 
ners including the stakes winning mare 
Sweetheart. Sweetheart in turn pro- 
duced six winners including Teddy Has- 
lam, Case Ace, Psyche, Warrior Lass 
and Appeal. Humane’s five named foals 
—First Aid, Tiger Flash, Compassion, 
Kind Sun, and Att. General—all have 
won, but First Aid is her first stakes 
winner. 

First Aid’s sire *Bernborough was im- 
ported to this country from Australia 
and he had one of the most impressive 
racing careers ever established in that 
country. He won 26 of his 37 starts. 
First Aid as a yearling had plenty to 
offer to the buyers, yet the price tag 
was small when compared with his 
pedigree. 
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Oddly enough First Aid’s tail female 
line is the same as that of another one 
of Brookmeade’s campaigners, the ill- 
fated Bold, which won the Preakness. 
Bold came to an untimely death when 
struck by lightning. He was one of 
Brookmeade Stable’s home-breds. Bold’s 
dam, Little Rebel, is out of the above 
mentioned Warrior Lass, a daughter 
of Sweetheart. *Humanity was Bold’s 
4th dam. First Aid is a grandson of 
*Humanity. Warrior Lass, Bold’s 2nd 
dam is by Man o’War, which gave Bold 
his Fair Play blood. First Aid’s dam 
Humane is by Broadside, a son of Man 
o’War, thus giving First Aid the touch 
of Fair Play. 

It looks as though Brookmeade Sta- 
ble fancied the female line in First 
Aid’s pedigree, and that there is more 
to purchasing a yearling than just bid- 
ding on one whose looks you like. 

















Exceptionally Well Bred 
BROODMARE 


Sound and healthy. in every 
respect. Now in foal to a 
highly regarded stallion. 


For particulars write: 


BOX FA 


The Chronicle 
Berryville, Virginia 














IN 1952 


Pennsylvania Stallions - 1953 


Free France . . . Successful Son of Man o’War 








Last year, Free France added to his increasingly impressive record. 
His 22 winners won 50 races through December 23—many of them 
showed class, a majority displayed versatility and durability: Aspir- 
ing won 4 races from 6 furlongs to 1 mile; Free Soul (6 wins) placed 
in stakes, also set and equaled a track record; Machine Age, a win- 
ner of 5 races, also was placed in stakes; horses like Big Rush, Bon 
Ton, Encourage, Fancy France, Free Roll, Free Ticket and Square 
Off won in the sprints and over a distance at the major tracks. 








FREE FRANCE, ch. 1941, by Man o’War—La France, 
by *Sir Gallahad III 


Fee payable when mare is sold or leaves Woodburne Farm. 


1953 Fee: $300—Return 


Nearway ... Stakes Winner—Sprints, over route 


(Property of King Ranch) 





SPEED 


money in each, including 4 wins. 





NEARWAY, one of the top two-year-olds of 1947, won stakes at 
from 4% mile to 1 mile and 70 yards. 
and was second 4—he won the D. J. Kenner Stakes and Youthful 
Stakes, the latter under top weight of 122 lbs. 
2 starts, at 6 furlongs in 1:10 4/5; and at 4 in his 9 starts, he earned 
He won 2 stakes races—the Rowe 
Memorial Handicap and Bowie Handicap, defeating in these and 
other races Faultless, Piet, The Dude. He earned over $60,000, and 
is full brother to the $100,000 winner Best Effort. 


He made 8 starts at 2, won 4 


At 3, he won 1 of his 








Frank Minor 














NEARWAY, ch., 1945, by Ladysman—Gorgeous Lady, 


by Colonel Vennie or Busy American 


1953 Fee: $200—Return 


Fee payable when mare is sold or leaves Woodburne Farm. 


Formerly, The Village Farm, The best facilities for boarders. 
Also, 1-mile training track. 


WOODBOURNE FARM 


Phone: Newtown 2942 


(Property of T. H. Heard, Jr.) 


Langhorne, Pa. 
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Steeplechasers and 
Flat Horses In 
M. H. Dixon, Jr.’s Barn 


Morris Dixon, Jr., has in winter 
training quarters a very diversified sta- 
ble of Thoroughbreds in which you will 
find flat horses, steeplechasers, hurdl- 
ers and even a timber horse. 


In the 2-year-old category Mr. Dixon 
has the bay filly by *Nirgal—Boom- 
town Gal, by Stimulus for which James 
F. McHugh gave $7,000 at the 1952 
Saratoga yearling sales. This filly is 
a half-sister to the fleet B. Battery 
which set a new track record for 4 1-2 
furlongs in .53 1-2 at Laurel; while 
the 2nd dam produced the stakes win- 
ners Littletown and Little Request. 

C. E. Mather gave $4,500 for Tar- 
quina, a brown filly by Black Tarquin 
——-Faid Pass, by *Blenheim II, which 
Mrs. G. P. Greenhalgh’s Springsbury 
Farm consigned to the same sale. Tar- 
quina is a half-sister to the winning 





(Darling Photo) 
Jordan, the timber horse. The gelding 
is pictured with Mr. S. Culver up when 
the pair won the heavyweight point- 
to-point at Blue Ridge in 1952. 


Stubborn Jerry and her dam is a half- 
sister to the ’chasing stakes winner 
Drift. Mr. Mather also has a *Hunt- 
ers Moon IV filly and a *Priam colt 
which are scheduled to make their de- 
but this season. 

Miss Mary Rumsey took from the 
Saratoga sales ring the dark bay colt 
by Pictor—Cover Girl, by *Bull Dog 
which Nydrie Stud consigned. This colt 
is a brother to the winning Her Chance 
and his dam is out of Nellie Bly, by 
Chance Shot, which won the Beldame 
Handicap over Unerring, later dam of 
Calumet’s Faultless. Other youngsters 
in the stable include John Conway’s 
*Bernborough filly, and Mr. Pairulli’s 
Cosmic Bomb colt and an *Easton filly. 

The star of the stable is the young 
‘chaser Jam, owned by Mr. McHugh. 
The 6-year-old bay son of Impound— 
Cherry Orchard, by Display was chosen 
as the leading steeplechase performer 
in 1952- by the Daily Racing Form. In 
15 starts last season, he was only out 
of the money twice, and was a winner 
of the International, C. L. Appleton 
Memorial, Indian River, North Ameri- 
can, and Brooks Chase Handicaps. This 
earnings totaled $46,945 for the year. 

A new-comer headed for the hurdle 
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ranks is Mr. McHugh’s River Jordan, 
a brown 4-year-old by Bimelech — 
*Scenery II, by Birbiri. This horse also 
established some type record last year 
when he was only out of the money 
5 times in 21 starts. His dam, *Scen- 
ery II, was rated the best 2-year-old 
filly of her year in the English Free 
Handicap and is a half-sister to the 
good stakes winner and producer In- 
staneous, dam of the stakes winners 
Court Marshall (sire), Fullham, Way 
In, At Once, and grandam of the U 5S. 
stakes winner Contest now at stud. 

Miss Mary Rumsey’s Leedie Tahku, 
a winner on the flat is also destined 
for hurdle work. This 4-year-old dark 
liver chestnut gelding is by Boston Mat 
—Golden Ann, by Polydor and was 
bred by the well-known hunt meeting 
supporter Mrs. Fay Ingalls. 

A new comer to the McHugh colors 
is the young timber horse Jordan. This 
8-year-old bay gelding, by Johnstown 
—Flaresse, by Gallant Fox, made his 
debut over fences in Henry Lewis III’s 
colors. His races in the Grand Nation- 
al and the Maryland Hunt Cup were 
especially notable for a first season 
horse. 

Other members of the stable are Mc- 
Hugh’s Reduce and *Basalt; Charles 
Mather’s Hyperplay, a winner on the 
flat; Victors Cella’s racers Joe Ray, 
Jr., and Thorn, and John Conway’s 
Copake, a well-bred horse, being by 
*Heliopolis—Effie B., by *Bull Dog. 
He is a full brother to the stakes horse 
The Pincher and his dam is a full-sis- 
ter to the stakes winners Miss Ferdin- 
and (dam of stakes winner Sea Snack); 
and half-sister to the stakes winners 
Alexis, Idle Miss, Misled, Fooled and 
Camargo. 
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Continued From Page 7 
ter to Plumper and volt, both stakes 
winners. 


Stronghold Returns To Native State 

A great majority of the 47 states de- 
pend on Kentucky for their Thorough- 
bred stallions. Kentucky gets most of 
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her stallions from across the pond and 
on occasion plucks one from any state 
which happens to be developing a top 
stock horse. 

The latest (as of February 2) destin- 
ed for stud duty in the blue grass state 
is the 12-year-old Stronghold by Hard 
Tack—Bransome, by *Royal Minstrel, 
which was purchased from W-L Ranch 
by Max Gluck. The dark bay stallion 
will stand at Mr. Gluck’s Elmendorf 
Farm, Lexington, Ky. 

Stronghold was bred by Wheatley 
Stable and raced in their ‘‘yellow, pur- 
ple sleeves and cap’, at 2 and 3. He 
was a winner of the 1943 East View 
Stakes and the first section of the 1944 
running of the Experimental Free 
Handicap over the good juvenile of the 
previous season Pukka Gin, by leading 
from start to finish. During October 
of this 3-year-old’s season Harry M. 
Warner’s W-L Ranch purchased him 
in New York and took him west. 

Although he didn’t win any stakes 
for W-L, he did place in the Hollywood 
Premiere Handicap, and win 3 races 
and earned money on 5 other occasions. 
However he was capable of beating 
such as With Regards, Phar Rong, Le 
Lobo, Bull Reigh, Stymie, Texas Sand- 
man and others. 

Retired to stud, Stronghold’s first 
foals were registered in 1948, and up 
to 1953 he has had 17 regisered 
foals, winners of over $100,000. His 
first stakes winner is the now 4-year- 
old Stranglehold, bred by W-L and now 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. N. G. Phillips. 
His stakes victory came in the 1 1-8 
miles Sequoia Handicap at Tanforan, 
but previous to this he had run 2nd in 
8 stakes events to: A. Gleam, Dark 
Count, Danae, Wild Glory, Don Re- 
belde, Arroz, Sabean, and to Trusting 
when that brother to On Trust set a 
track record of 1.42 3-5 for 1 1-16 
miles. Stranglehold was within a half- 
length of claiming that honor for him- 
self. 

Stronghold’s sire, Hard Tack, aside 
from getting the popular racer Seabis- 
cuit, was also the sire of Grog, Storm- 
scud, Sea Captain, Hard Lu, Rackatack 
and Hire. Hard Tack is another repre- 

Continued on Page 33 








Selected by U. S. Remount 


PARMELEE T 


B. 1934, 16 hands 
Weight 1200 Ibs. 
Victorian—Waukulla, 
by *Chicle 
Parmelee T descends directly 
through both his sire and dam to 
the great staying lines of Broom- 


stick, Peter Pan, Spearmint and 
Hamburg. 


He has a double cross of Broom- 
stick, his sire being by Whisk 


Broom II and his dam out of 
Tunnin, by Broomstick. 


Fee: $25.00 


Aldie 








CHERRY HILL FARM 


C. H. AND C. M. CROUCH 
Telephone: Lenah 5-2271 
YEARLINGS AND THREE-YEAR-OLDS BY *BARRED 


UMBER, WITCH HUNT AND PARMELEE T 
FOR SALE. 


Bred by Greentree Stud 


WITCH HUNT 


Dk. Gr. 1945, 16.3 hands 
9-inch bone. 

: Weight 1350 Ibs. 

Third Degree—Preadventure 
by *Royal Minstrel 

A big Thoroughbred, bred for 
speed and stamina to get race 
horses. He has the size and sub- 
stance to produce good _ horses 
through the field, hunters and con- 
formation type. 
*Royal Minstrel sired among many 
other stakes winners, Singing 
Wood, top money winner for 1933. 
In 1948 Third Degree sired 27 
winners of $126,400. 


Fee: $50.00 


Virginia 
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Bloodlines Proven 
On The American Turf 














(Pate PEF ss .cccccccese Hastings 
REAM OWES si ccicccse *Fairy Gold 
Mahubah............. *Rock Sand 
War Admiral......... *Merry Token 
DUGG... cccvcccesccces Ben Brush 
MOIR otk ciasieenwes Pink Domino 
Annette K.........00. Harry of Hereford 
Grand Admiral....... *Bathing Girl 
High Time............ Ultimus 
Grand Time.......... Noonday 
*La Grande Armee.. {Verdun 
Grand Flame......... Mary the Second 
batho SECURE ETT Robert le Diable 
Flambola............. Samphire 
*Flambette........... *Durbar II 
= *La Flambee 
O-ADMIRAL a: rene ne 
Chestnut, 1949 OT Cddy........00.0000 Amie 
OMG iss ccscccesed Bay Ronald 
*Sir Gallahad IlIl.... . Doremi 
{Spearmint............ Carbine 
Plucky Liege........ Maid of the Mint 
Concertina......cccce. St. Simon 
MIs vaciviccence Comic Song 
PEN tacsdcscuscaus Barcaldine 
{*Omar Khayyam..... Novitate 
0 oe pre Persimmon 
MIMI 6k ods erkos ded Luscious 
BNIB, oc ciecccccccces Sundridge 
*Sunstep.......... wera Doris 
[ASCOMROER: 00000060000 Eager 
Skyscraper 





GRAND ADMIRAL raced only at 2, winning the East View Stakes (beating I Will, Phalanx), 
Saratoga Special (beating Loyal Legion, Khyber Pass, Phalanx, etc.). 2nd to Blue Border in 
Hopeful Stakes, etc. Grand Admiral is the sire of the stakes winner Ace Destroyer and the 
stakes placing Top Command and Silver Lamee. Among his many winners are numbered: 
Admiral’s Star, The Eagle, L’ Admiralte, Seafowl, Prelma, Sailor’s Delite, Lot-A-Brass, Nut- 
meg, Sea Magic, Admiral Cherry, Perfect Power, etc. 


Grand Admiral was the sire of 14 two-year-old winners from his first crop racing in 1951. This 
past year he sired 11 two-year-old winners to Dec. 16th. 


OMAYYA placed at 2 and ran third at 3. Her produce to the close of 1951 have earned $294,152. 
She is the dam of the stakes winners: Dart By (Mayflower Stakes, All American Handicap, 
Ocean City, Farrell Handicaps, etc.); Atalanta, (Matron, Spinaway, Schuylerville Stakes) ;. Dare 


Me (Rosedale Stakes, Maryland Handicap); Pomayya (Black Helen, Diana Handicap and dam 


of the stakes winner Devilkin); and 6 other winners. 


Ommiad placed in stakes and is the dam of the stakes winners Sir Damion (sire), Sobieha (pro- 
ducer) and 5 other winners. 


O-Admiral did not race because he went wrong as a 2-year-old. 
Fee: $300—with Return 


STANDING AT: 


ROCKRIDGE FARM 


LEESBURG VIRGINIA 
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At Hialeah and Santa Anita 








(Santa Anita Photos) 
A. J. CREVOLIN’S DECORATED (left) winning the San Gabriel Stakes handily. Calumet Farm’s Chanlea was 2nd 5 lengths 
back of the brown 3-year-old son of Balladier—Jessica, by *Jacopo. (Right) Decorated, Jockey J. Longden up, in the winner’s 
circle with Trainer W. Molter and the owner and his family. 


(Santa Anita Photo) 
WINNING EASILY—The above photo is a clear indication of how Calumet Farm’s entry of Mark-Ye-Well and Fleet Bird 
dominated the Santa Anita Maturity Stakes. Jockey Eddie Arcaro is up on the winner Mark-Ye-Well and H. Moreno has the ‘ 
mount on Fleet Fird. Mark-Ye-Well’s share was $85,600 and Fleet Bird’s $30,000. 








(Hialeah Photos) 


WALTER M. JEFFORDS (left), selected by the N. Y. turf writers as the man who did the most for racing in 1952, chats with 
Mr. and Mrs. Melville Church in the walking ring at Hialeah Park. (Right) Brookmeade Stable’s First Aid, Jockey I. Hanford 
up, winner of the 2nd divisions of the Hibiscus and Bahamas ’Caps at Hialeah Park. 
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Wild Boar Hunt In France 
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American Follows Hunt In Car and Views Quarry 
Numerous Times But Hounds Fail To Kill 





Mary Curtis 


While I was visiting a French lady, 
who had been most kind and hospitable 
to those Americans stationed at the 
flying field near Issoudun during the 
first World War, I was privileged to 
watch a wild boar hunt in the forest 
of the Indre. Not expecting to have a 
chance to ride in such a hunt, I had 
unfortunately left my riding clothes in 
England, so I accompanied Madame 
Manuel and her daughters in her auto- 
mobile, which could penetrate the for- 
est by means of a network of lovely 
grass rides, cut to facilitate the hunt- 
ing. 

We left home early in the morning 
and drove to the house of the Master 
of hounds, Monsieur Simons, a gallant 
old huntsman who was able to pursue 
his favourite sport of riding to hounds 
for about nine months of every year. 
Early August found him in Devonshire 
following staghounds, he got cub hunt- 
ing in the Shires during September and 
October, fox hunting in November and 
then returned to France to hunt the 
wild boar with his own hounds until 
the end of April. On seeing his pack, 
I remarked on their resemblance to 
our American hounds, and Monsieur 
Simons said that ours are largely de- 
scended from French hounds, brought 
to America by General Lafayette. 

My readers are doubtless familiar 
with the picturesque French hunting 
dress, both men and women wearing 
tri-corne hats and blue coats, braided 
across the front. The ladies rode side 
saddle. The men wore white breeches 
with French boots which extend up in 
front of the knees. As I remember, 
each ‘‘pigueur’’ or whipper-in carried 
a circular horn slung over his shoulder, 
on which he could play tunes. One was 
for the ‘‘find’’, then came the ‘gone 
away’ and during the run they often 
played a merry little air called ‘‘le bien 
aller” (all’s going well). Especially in- 
teresting were some shaggy dogs, I do 
not know their breed, but they were 
called ‘‘Martins’’, which were led along, 
two ,or three couples on each side of 
a horse ridden by a groom, whose busi- 
ness it was to keep in touch with 
hounds. When the boar should be bro- 
ught to bay (announced by a special 
tune on the horns), hounds would not 
dare to go in and tackle him. Then 
these Martins were unleashed and 
would rush in and grab him by the 
ears, the tail, or whatever they could 
get hold of and hold him until the 


huntsman could dispatch him with his 
poignard. He also had a good pistol in 
a holster to use in case of need, as 
boars are very savage and dangerous. 

Monsieur Simons asked me “How 
many boars do you think I have killed 
this year? Fifty-one—really fifty-two, 
but I did not like the way one was kill- 
ed’’. I suppose one was shot. 

Well, a boar was soon found, and we 
viewed him again and again down the 
rides, and had a chance to cry out 
“Ulo!’’? which cry is the Tally-ho for a 
wild boar. 

He was an enormous fellow, weigh- 
ing fully four hundred kilos they said, 
and those French hounds hunted ‘him 
with great cry for five hours, at which 
time they changed onto a fresh boar 
and were called off, as it was getting 
too late to start another hunt after 
a fresh quarry. So I did not have the 
pleasure of hearing the ‘brought to 
bay” and the ‘“Hallali’’ (the Death) 
nor to see the presentation of the tro- 
phies, which in this case are the ears! 

ty 


Scribe Finds Excellent 
Foxhunting With Three 
Packs In North Carolina 


Raleigh, N. C. 
Jan. 8, 1953 





Dear Peg— 


Never having had a chance to sample 
the fox hunting in North Carolina until 
this fall, I have been having a fine whirl 
whenever [I could leave the State News 
Bureau long enough for a day at Tryon, 
Sedgefield, or Southern Pines. I’m no 
expert hunter (hut I have had some 
fine sport and peen shown some mar- 
velous hospitality at all three places. 
The yariety of countries is amazing; 
the hunts all have good sport and in- 
teresting people in common, though. 

In October I was assigned to do some 
picture stories in the Smokies and Blue 
Ridge, ending up at Tryon for three 
days for a “take out” of pictures and 
stories on a place I’d always heard a 
lot about but never managed to see. 
Our staff photographer was with me, 
and we made headquarters at Oak Hall 
Hotel. The manager had telephoned J. 
Arthur Reynolds to say that I’d like 
to find out first-hand about riding— 
and I of course had packed my boots. 

Arthur started off with a two-hour 
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hack ride through the hunting country, 
I, on a young horse he’d recently im- 
ported from Montana and begun to 
train over jumps, and he on another 
young horse of the same background. 
We went around a lot of fences, but a 
few times I jumped when Arthur said 
jump, and the horse seemed to have 
learned a lot in his week of training 
(he was well broken for riding when he 
came east). We rode through some 
beautiful places—Chinquapin Farm, 
which belongs to Joint-Master Ernst 
Mahler, Arthur’s own place which faces 
the Blockhouse steeplechase course, 
and others. The next day about 10 mem- 
bers of the Tryon Hounds turned out 
to pose for the photographer, and we 
got some excellent shots near the Mah- 
ler place. Hounds finally decided to cast 
on their own (bored with being photo- 
graphed) so the huntsman and whips 
had a day of it whether planned or not! 
That afternoon I rode three hours with 
Herbert Thatcher, secretary of the Rid- 
ing and Hunt Club. He showed me some 
new country (to me) on the opposite 
side of the village. Very scenic, and 
you could ride for miles without even 
crossing a farm or highway. 

When I returned from that ride, I 
was asked if [’d like to go cubbing the 
next day, (Sat. Oct. 18) I was so excit- 
ed about it I woke up at 4 a. m. even 
though I wasn’t to pick up my horse at 
Pine Crest Stables until 6:30 a. m. The 
hotel arranged for early morning cof- 
fee, and at 6:15 I was at the stables, 
and so was the photographer, poor 
thing! He took some pictures as we 
were setting out for the kennels—I was 
to hack over with Mollie Washburn and 
Ted Bowden (he was at Millbrook for 

Continued on Page 14 





(Morgan Photo) 
The late Frank B. Voss. Mr. Voss, the 
outstanding artist and well known 
sportsman, died in the Elkridge-Har- 
ford hunting field on January 31. 
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Hunting In N. C. 


Continued From Page 13 


some time and is operating the stables 
at Camden this winter in association 
with Arthur). Mollie had forgotten the 
trail, as it was her first hunting sea- 
son; Teddy was on a big green horse, 
and I was again on Chit Chat (the 
horse I rode two days before) which 
hadn’t yet been ridden to hounds. We 
were late! When we arrived at the ken- 
nels, covered with confusion, the pack 
and Field had gone, but luckily we 
managed to scramble through some 
trappy country and overtake the Field 
a couple of miles away. I was surprised 
to find that the photographer had set 
up in an abandoned field and was get- 
ting some nice pictures in spite of the 
dim light of early morning. 

It was a perfect day, a little over- 
cast and not too cool. Autumn color 
was just beginning. Hounds got off on 
a good line near the skeet range, and 
Chit Chat managed the first fence with- 
out too much trouble. (You can ride 


Prek . As 
Sav 
Ke yn Oy 





(N. C. News Bureau Photo) 
Riding at Tryon—horses and riders 
move off behind American hounds at 
Tryon, N. C. The hunting season in 
this section of the country extends 
from October through April. 


around almost all of the fences at Try- 
on, but it is hard to keep up by doing 
so if you’re really off on a run.) We 
had a fast short run up through the 
woods, when hounds lost the scent and 
we spent an hour or more working 
through the country, crossing or follow- 
ing the drag courses part of the time. 
It was a delightful morning, and there 
were no casualties in spite of the fact 
that a good many people were out on 
green horses. 

Southern Pines and the Moore Coun- 
ty Hounds were my next objective, and 
shortly before Thanksgiving I drove 
down early one Saturday morning to 
go cubbing. Arriving at Mile-A-Way 
Farms I learned from Joint-M. F. H. 
Ozelle Moss and his wife, Ginny (she 
is first whip and is a beautiful lady as 
well as a beautiful rider) that they 
were having a drag instead. There was 
a Field of about 25, and 24 couple of 
hounds. I was mounted on Mr. Moss’ 
favorite horse, Unusual. We were off 
within a few minutes after leaving the 
kennels, and Unusual was completely 
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unaware that J wanted to stay back in- 
stead of up with the staff. I got over 
about eight jumps before I decided it 
was time to settle into the background 
and detour some pefore the kill. At the 
approach to one jump a_ tree limb 
knocked off my hat, and I went on 
over without it. A young man picked 
it up for me. I had noticed he rode ex- 
tremely well, and his face looked fami- 
liar—it was not until I got back to the 
Moss’ for milk punch (Ginny’s milk 
punch is out of this world) that I was 
told the gallant young man was Dooley 
Adams! That could only happen once, 
I suppose, but it wouldn’t be out of the 
ordinary at Southern Pines—so many 
famous amateur and professional rid- 
ers like to go out with the Moore 
County Hounds. 

I spent Thanksgiving at Tryon. The 
Thanksgiving meet was in the after- 
noon, and it was an outstanding Field 
that met at Chinquapin Farm. There 
was a good sprinkling of visitors from 
other hunts, quite a few silk hats, and 
some of the pest looking hunters I’ve 
ever seen. It was a drag hunt, and Chit 
Chat and [| did not pursue it over all 
obstacles, to put it mildly, but I en- 
joyed the ride and the people. The next 
day I had a fine hacking morning with 
Arthur Reynolds and Mary Mackay— 
she teaches riding at Merideth College 
here in Raleigh and although she 
swears she’s accustomed only to saddle 
horses, she jumps beautifully. Eight 
or nine jumps gave Chit Chat a good 
workout—and I came yery near buying 
a piece of the big drag at one point 
when he didn’t stand back. But he’s 
going to make a fine horse—big and 
bold and of an even temperament. 

The hunt ball was that night, but we 
were off again for another drag on Sat- 
urday, I on the well schooled little mare 
Crewey Lou this time. The meet was 
at the Blockhouse course, and it was 
an unforgettable sight to see the Field 
sweeping around the outside brush 
course—or rather over it. 

The following week-end I went to 
Sedgefield, where the Joint-Masters, 
Charles Kearns and Nathan Ayers, had 
invited me to come. I was put on Mr. 
Kearns’ big bay gelding, Bold Peat, 
and enjoyed every minute aboard him. 
Sedgefield’s country is quite tricky, 
and heavily fenced in places. You can 
let down bars, but there’s no going 
around if you want to keep up. I kept 
up. After a couple of hours and one 
short run which turned out to be a 
false alarm, we had got over around a 
dozen good fences, coops, aikens, etc. 
and through some boggy country along 
the creek bottoms. 

Bold Peat made no mistakes—he 
always stands back and allows an extra 
foot or so of clearance. We were headed 
back to the kennels, and well, I 
thought, I got along alright and safely. 
At that point hounds spoke in a way 
which could only mean a real line, and 
we were off like jets. We galloped, at 
one point, up beside the golf course 
near Sedgefield Inn—a muddy, steep 
hill with trees quite close. But foxes 
aren’t so dumb; this one doubled back 
over the length of the golf course and 
we had to retrace our steps pell mell 
down hill. We ran about 1 1-2 hours 
with one or two very brief checks, went 
back over most of the jumps we’d en- 
countered before splashed through 
some formidable mud and creeks, and 
finally lost the fox at the edge of a 
swamp. 

It was 3 p. m. when we got back to 
the kennels—we’d started at 10. There 
was mud on every inch of our boots, 
some on our faces, and a great deal on 
the horses. (It had frozen during the 
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night and thawed by the time we start- 
ed the long run). I got off and found 
my legs just about useless—so we ad- 
journed to the club room at the stables 
and had a spot of whisky. That night 
I went to a very nice party in Chapel 
Hill, but don’t remember peing able to 
do more than nod my head and say 
something about being out for five 
hours. I couldn’t eat or drink, I was so 
tired—but happy. 


The following Saturday we enjoyed 
another day at Sedgefield, but had poor 
luck with finding a quarry. It had 
frozen hard during the night, and that 
may have accounted for it. Huntsman 
George Thomas was much chagrined, 
but it wasn’t through any oversight on 
his part—and hounds worked very well. 
We, as I said, had an excellent ride and 
I saw some new country. After the hunt 
Jack and Gloria Rochelle (he’s hunt 
secretary) gave a parbecue luncheon, 
and a special guest was Forest Coving- 
ton—a pallad singer from a TV station. 
He can play and sing John Peel better 
than most anybody I ever saw. It was 
a wonderful party. 

No hunting during Christmas, as I 
was in the Western part of the state 
with my family. So far in ’53 I’ve been 
too busy to get back to Sedgefield (It’s 

Continued on Page 29 








DEHNER 


Custom Built 
Riding Boots 


Made from imported or 
domestic calfskin... 
custom built for better 
fit, more comfort, and 
longer wear. Being cus- 
tom bootmakers for 40 
years, we can make any 
style boot for any oc- 
casion. We have lea- 
thers suitable for any 
purpose . . . fox hunt- 
ing, park riding, jump- 
ing, polo or field. For 
your summer riding 
inquire about 
our Newmarket 
Boots, made 
from imported 
English Newmarket canvas. 














See your Dehner Dealer, or write to 
us for catalog and leather swatches. 


The DEHNER CO., Ine. 


2059 Farnam St. Omaha, Nebr. 








IN PHILADELPHIA DISTRIBUTORS 


DEHNER BOOTS 
Merkins Riding Shop 


RIDING APPAREL EXCLUSIVELY 
1314 Walnut St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Send For Folder 





IN NEW YORK IT’S 











EVERYTHING SEND FOR 
FOR RIDING “ CATALOG 171 


for DEHNER BOOTS 


Dept. C, 123 East 24th St., New York 10 
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MR. STEWART’S 
CHESHIRE 
FOXHOUNDS 
Unionville, 

Chester County, 
Pennsylvania. 
Established 1913. 
Recognized 1914. 





Messrs. Alfred and Harry Nesbitt 
and Mrs. William Strawbridge have be- 
come an omen of good hunting for the 
Cheshire. Every day one or the other 
of them appears hounds run like smoke. 
Needless to say, everyone cheered to 
see Mrs. Strawbridge and Mr. Nesbitt 
arrive at Dr. Hazzard’s to meet 24 1-2 
couple of the Cheshire mixed pack on 
Thursday, January 22. Hounds found 
immediately in Cox’, the first covert 
drawn, proving that these two human 
good luck pieces had not lost their 
charms. 

Routing their fox out of the fallen 
tree tops at the north end of this big 
covert, hounds drove him at a racing 
pace over the Howard Hannum farm, 
swung east on the Windle place. They 
went through Wickersham’s Hollow 
and the Kane place, over the Embree- 
ville road to Adams. Without a check 
they ran on through the Groff woods, 
then a pit north, leaving the Riggins 
buildings on the right. Over the gravel 
road, leaving Funk’s gate on the left 
hand, they went past the high Funk 
Hill to Lawrence’s wood. Here the fox 
turned south into Lawrence’s swamp 
and ran through the Glen Hall Lau- 
rels to the west, over the road to Whit- 
worth’s. 

The Field had a lovely view as he 


came galloping easily out of Whit- 
worth’s heading homeward through 
Groff’s. Heading homeward he was, 


but not for long, for cars or mounted 
Field or both headed him as he broke 
out of this covert on the west side. He 
doubled back, almost ran into hounds 
coming up on his original line, missed 
them and ran the dirt road going south 
to the right angled turn. Still on the 
road he turned towards the Barrens, 
but out into the Adams fieid. When 
hounds once more got on grass, they 
ran with their former drive into Sam 
Wickersham’s field and the Abrasive 
Land Tract swamp. Hitting this thicket 
they appeared to swing left and as it’s 
a bad place to get through, the Field 
swung left to Bill Latham’s wired up 
barnyard. Here they had to open a 
gate and jump a pair of iron bars to 
get back on the road. 

Let it be a lesson to all who get up 
wind of hounds, unless from necessity. 
The pack had vanished—turning right, 
not left, as soon as they got in the 
covert. Only a very faint cry could be 
heard from the direction of Marlboro. 
Before the huntsman and whipper-in 
could get to them, they had run past 
Marlboro Village, run over Cloud’s and 
Beale’s, crossed the Street Road west 
of Red Lion and came to a check at 
Mr. DuPont’s Longwood garden back 
entrance. A wide cast here was unsuc- 
cessful, but hounds found again north- 
east of Red Lion and ran over Pippin’s 
and back to Applegate’s. They recross- 
ed the Street Road, swung around to 
Mr. duPont’s dairy, now rented to Mr. 
Higgins, and headed straight back to- 
wards the Barrens. Reaching Hayman’s 
apple orchard, luckily the pack check- 
ed and a small Field were delighted to 
call it a day as hounds had been run- 
ning fast for an hour on top of a boil- 
ing 1 hour and 25 minutes in the morn- 
ing. 

Saturday morning, January 24, came 
to life as a dreary wet, torrentially 
rainy day. Optimistically, the meet was 
postponed till 12 o’clock and exactly 
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at 12:00, as hounds came up the drive 
to Scarlet Thicket, the rain stopped, 
clouds blew away and a-blue sky ap- 
peared. Mrs. John W. Cross, owner of 
Searlet Thicket, shall be forevermore 
lovingly accused of witchcraft. 

Though the Weisbrod coverts, south 
of Street Road, were drawn blank, two 
foxes came out of Russell’s Wood. Both 
swung to the south, one reentering the 
covert and the other continuing south- 
ward over Sheenhan’s and the Street 
Road, Walton’s and Roland Sharpless’ 
to the Toughkenamon-London Grove 
Road. Without a check, hounds raced 
through Norman Spencer’s, across the 
George Webb farm and Harold McCue’s 
to the Avondale Big Woods. Then they 
went on past the Danby place, where 
James McHugh is putting in two polo 
fields, into Robert Wilson’s. This fox 
must have known just exactly where 
he wanted to go for he was skirting 
coverts and definitely knew every inch 
of the country through which he was 
running. He crossed Route 1 by the 
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old glue factory west of Toughkenamon 
and ran over the Reynolds’ farm. He 
was about to cross Route 41, southwest 
of New Garden, where he was headed 
and ran into some chicken wire. This 
confused and rattled our up-till-then 
determinined fox. He ran back to- 
wards the flying pack—stopped, turned 
to jump a stream, but was pulled down. 
This was 40 minutes as fast as hounds 
could run. From Russell’s Wood to 
Route 41 is a point of approximately 
5 1-2 miles. Luckily, out of 21 couples 
crossing Route 1, there was only 1 
hound hit by a car. 

This fantastically fast hunt proved 
conclusively that one must go out 
every time hounds go out, for the ways 
of a fox are unpredictable. Some days 
scent will carry hounds as fast as their 
legs can carry them; other times scent 
is too poor for hounds to get out of a 
walk. Until. hounds actually find and 
hunt their fox no human can accurate- 
ly predict just what the day will pro- 
vide.—Sandon 
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HOMOGENIZED’ GAINES MEAL! 


Extra-Easy Feeding! Can be fed moistened, mixed 
with other foods, or dry, just as it comes. Nothing 
like it for self-feeding! Prolonged soaking and stir- 
ring are never necessary when moistening or mixing. 
Improved Palatability. Dogs prefer the taste and 
texture of the new Gaines Homogenized Meal. Never 
gets pasty or sticky, doesn’t pack down in the dish. 
Plenty of Meat Fat—And a greater abundance of 
animal proteins from meat, milk, and fish are in 
Gaines Homogenized Meal. In fact, all ingredients 
are chosen for their natural wealth of food essen- 
tials and are processed to retain maximum values. 


Nourishes Every Inch of a Dog! Homogenized 
Gaines is a scientifically improved form of Meal— 
based on the kennel-tested, laboratory-controlled 
Gaines formula. When you feed Gaines, you can be 
sure of every food essential at the proper level and 
in proper balance with every other element. 
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America’s 
Largest-Selling 
‘Dog Food! 

wanes 


Now HOMOGENIZED! 





*Uniform Nourishment 
Guaranteed! Here’s a 
Meal in which there is no 
ingredient separation— 
it’s entirely in the form 
of granules with each 
granule complete in every 
food essential dogs are 
known to need. Nourish- 
ment can’t vary in any 
part of the package. The 
result—more effective 
nourishment at each and 
every feeding. There’s just 
no other dog food like it. 
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SHOW CIRCUITS 





Should Qualifying Certificates Be Required 
Working, Corinthian and Hunt Team Hunters 





Nancy G. Lee 


A questionnaire was recently sent 
out to the Masters of Fox Hounds and 
one of the queries was: ‘In what way 
do you consider the M. F. H. A. could 
help your hunting?” 

Answers were varied but one which 
would be of interest to horse show peo- 
ple was the Master who suggested that 
the Masters of Foxhounds Association 
put pressure on the American Horse 
Shows Association to require qualify- 
ing certificates on working, corinthian 
and hunt team hunters. . 

The only class which requires a cer- 
tificate as to qualification is the quali- 
fied hunter class and with an eye to 
tightening the rule, the A. H. S. A. has 
made a change which will appear in 
the 1953 rule pook. In substance the 
rule states that a qualified hunter is 2 
horse which has been regularly hunted 
for one or more seasons with a pack of 
hounds recognized or registered by the 
Masters of Foxhounds Association of 
America (or of England). A certificate 
(or copy thereof) from the Master to 
this effect and to the effect that the 
horse has hunted satisfactorily must be 
produced. Such certificate shall be 
good from the season hunted, after 
which the horse must be requalified in 
the hunting field. 

In some shows a so called qualified 
hunter has prought many a laugh from 
first flighters in the grandstand. How 
many fox hunters have had a good 
morning in the field almost ruined be- 
cause some conformation is out so that 
he can receive his certificate of quali- 
fication from the Master. In some cases 
his owner has spent so much for him 
that the horse must be ridden carefully 
over the countryside, avoiding all rough 
and tricky spots. Other instances have 
brought forth a horse which no one in 
his wildest imagination would want to 
hunt. It was just such a horse which 
caused one Master to yell, ‘Take that 
horse home. [’ll send you a certificate’’. 
The words ‘‘and to the effect that the 
horse has hunted satisfactorily” will 
certainly make it hard to iiave these 
one-time visitors qualified. 

When the exhibitor fills out his entry 
blank and enters a horse in the quali- 
fied class, he k.ows from the rule book 
that he must have a certificate. Why 
then is it 1 or spe.ting to wait until 
the show ) s started, then send out an 
S. O. S. for ‘he Master of the exhibitor’s 
home hunt to send along a certificate? 
That is ju:st making a mockery of the 
rule and certainly does not put the 
Master in too good a light. Unless, he 
has a terrific memory, or unless the 
horse performed so badly fn the field, 
he couldn’t remember all the horses 


which have hunted behind him. On the 
other hand, if a Master refused to pro- 
duce a last minute certificate, then it 
is possible that he will lose that ex- 
hibitor as a member of the field and 
thus divert to another hunt the money 
which is needed by his organization. 
There is nothing in the rule book 
which states that horses showing in the 
working hunter division, corinthian 
classes (working or conformation) or 
hunt teams have to be qualified. How- 
ever, it might have been well to have 
put in the M. F. H. A. questionnaire 
that the amateurs who ride in the cor- 
inthian class be thoroughly checked to 
see that they comply with the A. H. S. 
A. ruling that they be ‘‘members of 
(or, in the case of a subscription pack, 
fully accredited subscribers to) or re- 
cognized or registered hunt....’’ How 
often one sees a rider in the corinthian 


class who has ‘suddenly’? become a 
memiber of a recognized or registered 
hunt! Is the trophy and ribbon worth 
this unsporting gesture? 

The hunt team rule states ‘‘Combin- 
ed ownership permitted (or) owned by 
same exhibitor (or) from one hunt. To 
be ridden by members andjor members 
of the hunt staff or recognized hunts.”’ 
How then can three horses from two 
different states, owned by three differ- 
ent owners, show as ‘Such and Such 2 
Hunt Team’? Hunt team classes are 
hard to fill but if that must be done at 
the expense of a hunt’s peing repre- 
sented by one member and two non- 
members making up the team, then the 
class is a farce. It would be far better 
to have the event called a team of 
three hunters. Perhaps if the hunts 
whose name has been used, would 
check on these ‘‘members’’, they pro- 
bably could add something to the cre- 
dit side of the ledger. 

The suggestion about qualifying the 
working hunters would be a hard one 
to enforce. There are any numbée®of 
exhibitors in this divis§n who are not 
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FOR SALE 


BRIDLESPUR FARM 
SS. MENT YRE 





CUSTOM-BUILT DODGE HORSE VAN 


Padded stalls for three or four horses. 
new motor, new tires, puncture proof tubes, rubber floor mats. 


Large rear loading ramp, winch operated by one man. 


Price: $2500 
Address inquiries to: 


RUSSELL MOONEY 


OLDSMOBILE DEALER 





Excellent condition, 


Phone: 2-5052 
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F.E. I. Rules In California 





Used In Conjunction With Better Planned Courses 
And Obstacles To Get Good Results 





Herman Friedlaender 


California has just completed a year 
holding much promise for the future 
of F. E. I. Rules in this area. These 
rules are not new on the West Coast; 
they have been used out here for many 
years, but their history in this part of 
the country has been a stormy one. 

Through the years many fine horse- 
men have done what they could to 
create interest in the international con- 
cept of riding, resulting in varying de- 
grees of success. That the spark, which 
is now becoming a fair-sized blaze, 
ever stayed alive at all through these 
years, is largely due to one man-——Maj- 
or George de Roaldes of Santa Barbara, 
There are many nooks and corners in 
this state where one will come across 
the remnants of beautifully construct- 
ed, inviting fences, and upon inquiry 
will be told that Major de Roaldes. had 
once built a magnificent hunter course 
there. cach spring on the beautiful 
Hope Ranch he has for many years 
conducted a model 3-Day type event. 
Thanks to his high standards and the 
inspiration he has given to many a 
young rider, we have the core around 
which to build the interest necessary 
for a successful program. 

This past year, three modified 3- 
Day Events were held under the offic- 
ial auspices of Zone 10 of the United 
States Equestrian Team Inc. Team com- 
petition was inaugurated which added 
greatly to the interest of both riders 
and spectators. The ‘circuit’? opened 
at beautiful Pebble Beach where for 
many years each May Dick Collins has 
staged his invitational hunter trials— 
hard to beat for scenic beauty of sur- 
roundings, sporty courses and general 
sporting atmosphere. In 1952 he in- 


cluded the modified 3-Day Event as a 
section of his hunter trials, which pro- 
cedure had a great deal to do with the 
success of the event. Many hunter 
people undoubtedly would not at first 
have come to enter a 3-Day Event, 
unfamiliar as it was to them, but be- 
cause they were going to be there any- 
way, did enter this division and were 
pleased with the experience. Six teams 
of three competed in the test. 

Two weeks later the Concord Hunter 
Trials, largely through the support and 
interest of George Cardinet, Jr., of Con- 
cord, followed suit by including a modi- 
fied 3-Day Event in their Trials. In an 
area having practically no hunter in- 
terest of its own, five teams of these 
plus two individuals came to take part. 
A week or two later the hunter trials 
sponsored by Miss Cornelia Cress of 
the Cressmount Stables at Mills College, 
Oakland, incorporated a 3-Phase One- 
Day Event into their program. 

At least one new modified 3-Day 
Event will be added to the circuit in 
1953 at Santa Cruz, Calif., where the 
Santa Cruz Horsemens’ Association, es- 
sentially a group interested in Western 
type riding, are now building under the 
supervision of the Technical Commit- 
tee of Zone 10 of the USET, the cross- 
country course for their event to be 
held in June. 

The outstanding gains for FEI rules 
last year were the inclusion on an en- 
tire FEI division in two of our largest 
California horse shows, the California 
State Fair Show in the capital city of 
Sacramento and the Grand National 
at the Cow Palace, San Francisco. Both 
shows included in their 1952 premium 
list an elementary dressage class, a 6- 
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bar competition, a fault and out class 
for teams and individuals, and a Prize 
of Nations-type class. 

The managers of both of the afore- 
mentioned shows are sympathetic | to- 
ward the aims and purposes of the 
USET. However, as show managers they 
must also be sure that they present 
events which will be popular’ with 
the public as well as with their ex- 
hibitors. Therefore, last year’s ex- 
pansion from one F. E. I. class, as re- 
quired by A. H. S. A. rules, to an F. E. 
I. division was a most important step, 
one on which the speed of our future 
progress out here could very well hinge. 

To everyone’s surprise the dressage 
classes were well supported by the 
exhibitors at both shows. Ten com- 
peted at the State Fair and 15 entered 
the Grand National class. Since these 
classes were not held during the course 
of the regular matinee or evening show 
programs but in the morning, at a 
secluded spot on the grounds, the audi- 
ence was made up almost entirely of 
interested or curious horsemen, many 
of whom may very well turn up riding 
in the event this year. As a result of 
the support given to the dressage class- 
es, they will be included in the premium 
lists of both shows again this year with 
slightly increased requirements. As 
these classes merit more publicity, it 
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will not be too long before dressage 
draws a spectator following, particular- 
ly if steps are taken to enlighten the 
onlookers as to what is taking place. 
For instance, a very good suggestion 
has been made that elementary dres- 
sage riders not be required to memo- 
rize the tests, but that the movements 
be called over a loud speaker so that 
the audience can follow and evaluate 
the ride. In our 1952 tests, the riders 
were not required to memorize the 
tests, the movements being called by a 
person standing in the arena. This was 
probably adequate for the limited audi- 
ence present, but a loudspeaker would 
undoubtedly be an improvement in most 
cases. 

The F. E. Il. jumping classes made an 
instantaneous and tremendous hit with 
the spectators. The colorful team com- 
petitions were filled with excitement 
and the audiences would have loved to 
see.more. Reaction to the events by 
the exhibitors was not so enthusiastic. 
The open jumper faction has long 
fought F. E. I. rules and will probably 
continue to do so until they have had 
sufficient opportunity to experience the 
thrilling sport possible only under the 
international rules. Moreover, and un- 
fortunately, it has not yet been success- 
fully put across to the hunter people 
that this type of competition is their 
meat! Conflicting and confusing gen- 
eral and local rules in California which 
do not allow hunters to compete in 
jumper classes and vice versa has also 
been responsible for the lack of hunter 
interest in F. E. I. classes. These prob- 
lems can all be ironed out in time. 
Gradually, it is becoming apparent to 
our riders that the jumping events here- 
tofore seen only in international shows 
are far more varied and exciting than 
anything appearing in our ordinary 
show program. With the growing en- 
thusiasm of audiences for the F. E. I. 
events on the one hand, and the in- 
creasing interest of our riders in taking 
part in international competition, tip- 
ping the scales in favor of F. E. I. 
Rules should not be too far away. 

The success of the F. E. I. jumping 
events at our two major shows was 
sufficient to insure their inclusion in 
this year’s pregram with the possibility 
of additional events being added. 

Even more encouragement is ahead 
for 1954. Since most of our major 
shows are conducted in connection with 
country fairs and agricultural exhibi- 
tions subsidized by state funds, only 
those classes included on a State Mas- 
ter Premium List can be held at such 
shows. Heretofore, this master list 
has provided for one “F. E. I. Class.” 
A recent meeting with the state officials 
resulted in state approval of the aims 
and purposes of the U. S. E. T. and ac- 
ceptance of a complete F. E. I. division 
in the Master Premium List, which will 
permit managers of such shows to in- 
clude any number of the international 
type events in their programs, including 
dressage, effective 1954. Also, the F. 
E. I. division will be open to both hunt- 
ers and jumpers. 

Our horse shows have long been serv- 
ing more as social functions than sport- 
ing events, mainly because they have 
lacked purpose—no high-goal end was 
in sight. The U. S. E. T. has changed 
the picture. With the thrilling prospect 
of international and Olympic competi- 
tion open to all, our shows will be- 
come the training grounds and as such, 
will turn to the type of competition 
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leading toward the Olympic goal. <A 
sport with a purpose and a meaningful 
continuity will always be enthusiastical- 
ly supported. 

F. E. I. Rules are on the march 
again in California and with the growth 
and influence of the U. S. E. T., the in- 
creased understanding and ambition of 
our riders and the continued friendly 
cooperation of show managers, the fu- 
ture looks very bright indeed—for the 
rules! 

However, a very important point 
must not be lost sight of: that the mere 
use of F. E. I. Rules alone will not 
make a horse go better over a fence. 
It is only F. E. I. Rules used in con- 
juction with better planned courses 
and better built obstacles that will 
eventually produce a better way of rid- 
ing and a better grade of training which 
will in time elevate the sport to a new 
high level. The F. E. I. Rules repre- 
sent more than a table of faults—they 
represent a a of ne 
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Continued From Page 17 
situated so they could qualify their en- 
tries without considerable trouble and 
expense. They are not close to any re- 
cognized or registered hunts so that 
some embarrassment might be encoun- 
tered if they asked permission to hunt 
so they could qualify a horse. 


On the other side of the picture is 
the fact that if certificates of qualifi- 
cation were required for working, cor- 
inthian and hunt team hunters, the fox 
hunting judges would have a much 
easier time. To prove this statement, 
go to any small, unrecognized show 
which has asked a M. F. H. to judge. 
In most cases this man probably doesn’t 
see more than one or two shows a 
year; names of horses and owners mean 
nothing to him. When he watches a 
horse go over the outside course he has 
in mind whether that horse would 
make a good mount to hounds for him. 
Thus he marks his card. Very often the 
outcome is surprising to some people 
but, as far as the Master is concerned, 
he has selected what he thinks is the 
best hunting hunter. This situation not 
only applies to small shows as there are 
a number of regular hunting people who 
are qualified judges and theretore are 
seen at numerous large shows. 

The idea has been advanced that the 
qualification be started in ‘‘A’”’ shows. 
That would be the spot where the ef- 
fort should be made if the original sug- 
gestion is pursued. However, before 
anything could be done, the matter 
should be clearly outlined so that Mas- 
ters understand the task set before 
them so that a certificate of qualifica- 
tion would be a true one. Hunts should 
not be asked to be just a_ proving 
ground for show ring hunters. After 
all, a fox hunter who had had trouble 
getting his horse to jump post and rails 
in the field would not barge into the 
horse show area and hold up the events 
while he tried to school over the out- 
side course. 
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National Western 


Out of state horses from Montana, 
Nebraska, New Mexico and Texas ruled 
the National Western Horse Show. 
Horses from these four states copped 
the championship and reserve in both 
the hunter and jumper divisions. 

A great favorite with the crowd was 
the little 15-hand The Desert Fox. An 
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effortless performer over jumps, he ap- 
proaches his fences at a canter which 
is slower than most horses trot. Some 
people ventured to guess that the rea- 
son he cleared so many jumps was be- 
cause everyone was lifting him up and 
over. His efforts resulted in another 
jumper tri-color. 

The hunter classes were dominated 
by a stablemate of his, Rogue Anne, 
owned by Mrs. F. G. Coates and ridden 
by Miss Suzanne Norton. This is an- 
other little horse, standing 15.1, but 
what she lacked in size, she made up 
by performance and way of going. She 
has a tremendous stride for such a 
small horse. 


Continued on page 28 














KAUFFMAN 


Proydly Presents 
a new distinguished saddle 


The “TOPTANI” 


Most Perfect 
JUMPING SADDLE 
Ever Made 












® 6 Special 
4 @ Features: 


1. Deep and Narrow Built Seat 
For maximum comfort and close con- 
tact—No spreading. 

. Built-in Stirrup Bars 
(As easily released as on ordinary sad- 
dle.) Eliminates annoying bulk of 
stirrup leather and underskirt buckle. 

3. Strong and High Knee Rolls 

No more sliding forward excessively 
. . Keeps rider in proper position to 
allow horse free movement. 

4. Extra-Large Flaps 

Avoid leg pinching, Toptani’s reach 

well past the rider’s boots. 

Backward-Set Girth Straps 

Out of the way of rider’s knee or calf 

when gripping. 

6. Special Design 

Brings rider as close to horse as pos- 
sible, without danger of injury to 
horse’s back. 


Complete $160 


Also distributors of Pariani, Barnsby 
and other fine saddles. 
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or 





Exclusive with Kauffman! 
Saddlebilt 
Riding Apparel 
Custom-Designed in the Finest 
Improved and Domestic Fabrics. 











Send for new Saddlery.Catalog CS 
and 


New Riding Apparel Catalog CC 


Famous ey 
a east 24th ST., N.Y. (ey) 


Betw. 3rd & Lex. Aves. - 
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The Texas Show Circuit 





Twelve-Show Circuit Is Evidence of Growth 
Of Interest In Hunters and Jumpers 





The Texan 


Though an article covering the sub- 
ject of the growth of the Texas hunter 
and jumper was printed by The Chroni- 
cle several years ago, certain of the 
facts contained therein can bear repeat- 
ing at this time as a sort of prelude to 
this story. Perhaps some of the people 
who read this may think there is lit- 
tle to get excited about in a twelve- 
show circuit, especially if they happen 
to be from up east where shows are so 
frequent, but one of the reasons a few 
facts about the growth of the hunter 
and jumper in Texas are needed, is to 
try to explain the pride we Texas ex- 
hibitors have in this circuit of twelve 
shows. 

You see, it has only been in the last 
ten or twelve years that this growth 
has occurred and when you think of the 
number of war years with their neces- 
sary restrictions and economies that are 
included in those ten years, you can 
see where there may be more to this 
story than meets the eye. Now before 
1940 there wag jumper activity at the 
various Army posts in the state to be 
sure, but relatively little civilian ac- 
tivity in this line and certainly no civil- 
ian shows of note. But since that time 
there has been formed a Texas Hunter 
and Jumper Association of several hun- 
dred members and a definite program 
for the development of the hunter and 
jumper in this state has been sponsor- 
ed by this Association. 

At present all the shows that I shall 
describe that comprise our curcuit 
are Associations sponsored and, there- 
fore, have met certain requirements in 
order to have gained that sponsorship. 
It is in the meeting of these require- 
ments that the tremendous growth of 
the jumper here has been evolved. Per- 
haps no one from outside who has not 
had a part in the struggle. . .and it has 
been just that. .that has been neces- 
sary to gain recognition for the jump- 
er in the shows that were predominate- 
lv saddle horse or rodeo competitions, 
can picture the sense of accomplishment 
that was felt by those who had worked 
so hard for the association when it was 
first asked by one of these shows just 
what the requirements were. They 
wanted to arrange their show so that 
it would be recognized by the associa- 
tion. From that first major step the 
situation has developed to where every 
top rated show in the state has a recog- 
nized hunter and jumper division. 

When one also considers that half 
of the shows in the circuit are shows 
given by various members of the as- 
sociation on their own private grounds 
and the majority of those participating 
in the Texas shows are owner-riders, 
you can see that the growth of the 
hunter and jumper here is on a sound 
basis and not something that can fall 
by the way side on the failure of any 
one or two special groups. Most of the 
Texas show group ride and show for 
the pure pleasure of the sport. Many 
own only one horse and he is theirs to 
show and ride, good or bad, and they 
love him. 

It has often been a surprise to many 
who have seen a Texas show for the 
first time to see the caliber of the per- 


formances of these owner-rider sports- 
men and women. .on their ‘‘good or 
bad’’ horse. It is believed that the 
plucky Texas junior and the Texas 
working hunter can hold his own any- 
where, anytime. Down here we have 
always competed over hunt courses of 
greater length and more variety than 
usually found elsewhere and our jump- 
er courses have always been of the 
Modified Olympic type with walls, coops 
oxers, etc. and never of the post and 
rail, four jump, twice around design. 
Our horses are, therefore, ‘‘performers’’ 
rather than ‘‘lookers’’. A fact that gives 
many of us a great deal of satisfaction. 
And we are now beginning to branch 
out to shows in other parts of the coun- 
try and so far have always done very 
well. 


The amateur is still the core of the 
Texas show and I think it will always 
be that way. Even many who are 
classified as professional are so classi- 
fied on the merest technicality. 
perhaps a lesson or two now and then. . 
but they by no means make their living 
with horses and in spirit are definitely 
amateur. Due to this predominance 
of amateurs we find this twelve-show 
circuit is just about the right size as 
it is. When one has a job or a family 
to take care of, finding time to get off 
to a horse show is not always so easy. 
Nor is it easy for the juniors to get 
away from school. Though we hear 
there are several more ‘‘private’’ shows 
planned around Fort Worth, the at- 
mosphere of the circuit now is one of 
a happy family and we want to keep 
it that way. It is felt by many that 
too many shows would tend to give an 
added advantage towards the many 
championship trophies the association 
gives each year, to those whose pro- 
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fession it is to show horses over those 
who sometimes even now find it diffi- 
cult to make all our shows because of 
the aforementioned jobs and families. 
A new show will appear now and then 
just as perhaps some will cease, but I 
imagine the number will stay close to 
our one a month average. 

Now when you add the above facts 
together; that such growth that has 
occurred has been mainly since 1940, 
that most of the horses are owner- 
ridden, that most of the showing is for 
fun and not for business, and that half 
the shows in the circuit, as it now ex- 
ists, are private shows, etc. ete. one 
might find the following descriptions 
of greater interest (I hope the reader 
won’t find the cataloguing of these 
shows too dry but it does seem the 
best way to present them). Should 
any of these shows sound interesting 
enough, rest assured that all out of 
state exhibitors are cordially invited to 
participate and we'll guarantee every- 
one a large helping of that famous Tex- 
as hospitality. 


List of Shows 

The first show of our circuit every 
year is the Southwestern Exposition 
and Fat Stock Show, or in words of one 
syllable, the Fort Worth Rodeo, which 
is held during the last week of Janu- 
ary into the first week of February. If 
the Texas winter has been a “shirt 
Sleeve” affair all through December 
and January, you can still bet it’ll be 
close to zero by the time the stock show 
starts. It almost never fails so every- 
one carries double clothing and goes 
prepared to be dressed ‘“‘hot”’ or “‘cold’’. 
They have a marvelous set up though, 
for Fort Worth takes justifiable pride 
in their famous show. The whole state 
turns out for it and for this reason it 
is almost impossible to find a place to 
stay unless one makes his reservations 
very early. The stalls are very large 
and all facilities, which even include 
wash racks and the like, are the finest. 

Though there are always certain as- 
pects that go with a show held in con- 
junction with a rodeo, such as having 
to be scheduled as the last class of each 
performance, actually the classes are 

Continued on Page 21 
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View of ring at Cocke-Horse Farm. 
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held after the official close of the rodeo) 
that are not the happiest of circum- 
stances for the jumpers, there is ex- 
cellent prize money in all classes; us- 
ually the entry fees are pooled and $100 
added. The arena is enormous and the 
footing excellent. There is no working 
hunter division or any classes for jun- 
iors but several of the latter always 
participate and never fail to bring 
rousing applause from the audience, 
Jumper interest is growing in Fort 
Worth, and along with this growth the 
classes of the Fat Stock show will pro- 
bably increase too. More and more 
of the audience stays each year to watch 
the hunters and jumpers which is cer- 
tainly a good sign. 


Parish Stables 

Our second recognized show is the 
Parish Stables. Show in Houston. Held 
at the stables of Mr. and Mrs. W. V. 
Parish the stall situation is well taken 
care of, of course. The hunt course at 
this show is short but very tricky with 
many sharp turns and a goodly portion 
of it runs through woods. They have 
a two ring set-up which helps expedite 
matters if the show runs late. Perhaps 
the most outstanding aspect of this 
show are the numerous equitation class- 
es held on Friday afternoon before the 
regular show starts. These classes are 
for the beginner pupils of the stables 
and they run ‘til dark. It doesn’t seem 
possible that each year there will be 
so many kids running helter-skelter all 
over the place in the breathless excite- 
ment of their first show. .. .but there 
are. The show offers full divisions as 
per the association rules and there is 
also a challenge trophy awarded to the 
high-point junior of the show. The 
show is held the first week-end in 
March and it is a trophy show. 


Cocke-Horse Farm 

Now there may be some who think 
Texas is nothing but an open expanse 
of plains but if ever they had to try 
and get a couple of horses to the Cocke- 
Horse Farms Show with a 13-year-old 
car, they’d know there were mountains 
aplenty in this state. Held towards the 
end of April, this show is our first 
show held on private grounds. The 
summer place of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Cocke (Mr. Cocke is president of the 
Texas Hunter & Jumper Ass’n. and a 
great supporter of the jumping game) 
is located about 25 miles outside Austin 
on Lake Travis. There is some beauti- 
ful scenery and breathtaking views on 
the drive up to this show and the place 
itself is a dream. 

The ring is very large with a rustic 
judges stand in the middle. The hunt 
course is of medium length and of var- 
ied terrain and a good variety of jumps. 
The grounds thereabouts are quite 
rocky but the hunt course has been well 
cleared. There is a nice grandstand 
and the stabling is in open air stalls 
built around the stable yard of the 
farm stables. There are plenty of tour- 
ist cabins available at the lake for it 
is a resort area and the hospitality of 
the Cockes is famous. This is a trophy 
show except for the stake classes where 
the entry fees are pooled and _ split 
among the four winners. 


Ridglea Hills 
Shortly after the Cocke show, around 
the first week-end in May, we again 
go to Fort Worth. This time to the 
Ridglea Hills Hunter Club Show held 
on the joint estates of Mr. and Mrs. 
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H. E. Brants and Mr. and Mrs. H. L. 
McGurk. This show is given by a 
group of Fort Worth business men with 
a large enthusiasm for hunters and 
their hospitality is fabulous. It started 
as a one-day hunter trials but has now 
grown to one of our biggest two-day 
shows. The physical set-up is very 
large as it possesses one of the two 
longest hunt courses in the state and 
one of the largest rings. . .which ring 
has two trees in the north end that 
really make for some tricky jumper 
courses. The hunt course goes thr- 
ough a large wooded area and has a 
creek to cross and has all types of hunt- 
er jumps. 

This show was one of the first to 
have an out of state judge and has had 
a ranking eastern judge ever since. The 
stabling is very good except that it is 
located some distance from the show 
grounds. The stalls are at various stab- 
les and riding academies in the neigh- 
borhood though and the distance only 
serves as a good warm-up ride before 
show time. This is a trophy show with 
the stake fees pooled and split as has 
become the accepted custom for all 
shows given by individuals of the as- 
sociation. 

Beaumont 

Next we have a show in Beaumont. 
It is one of the most recent additions 
to our circuit. It was a regular gaited 
horse show with a few jumper classes 
but now has Association sponsorship 





as they have given the hunters and 
jumpers the number of classes requir- 
ed. Not the biggest show by any means, 
it is still lots of fun and always well 
attended by the Houston group for 
Houston is the closest city. Beaumont 
is located on the eastern edge of the 
state and is a bit far for some of the 
other groups to travel. It has an out- 
door ring and a wet climate. . .there 
have been times when the jumpers per- 
formed down the aisles of the stalls 
because of an ill-timed deluge. . . but 
it offers money prizes and it has the 
chance of growing to be a much bigger 
show before too long. 


Pin Oaks 

Now it just might be that there is 
another show at a private set-up that is 
more elegant and impressive than the 
next show on our list but if so, we’ve 
never heard of it. In the lst week of 
June we got to Houston for the second 
time for one of the biggest shows in the 
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country. Held on the grounds of the 
fabulous stables of Mr. and Mrs. J. S. 
Abercrombie and their daughter, Jose- 
phine, who is tops in the saddle horse 
field as all who follow the high tails 
well know, the Pin Oaks Championship 
Show runs for five days and is truly a 
wonderful spectacle. All the facilities 
are the very finest and the ring is enor- 
mous enough to have both a judges 
stand and an extra large orchestra stand 
down the middle and still plenty of 
room. The footing of this ring is crush- 
ed oyster shell that drains so well that 
even a deluging rain has never stopped 
the show. 

There is a total of $60,000 in prize 
money and the hunters and jumpers get 
a goodly share. The jumper stake has 
$1500 and the hunter stake $1200 and 
though there is no working hunter di- 
vision, there are hunter and jumper 
classes for juniors which are held Sat- 
urday morning while their equitation 
classes are held during the regular 
show. For years the hunter and saddle 
horse seat equitation classes were held 
together but now they have been 
separated and last year there were 
28 hunter seat juniors in one class and 
with all of them attired in black coats, 
etc., it was quite a sight. 


Dallas 
Right after Pin Oaks there is a show 
in Dallas. For several years we had 
jumping classes at this show but then 





Part of permanent jump area at Gray Horse Farm. 


for a time they were dropped. But last 
year under the guiding hand of Harlon 
Theim, who has recently moved to Dal- 
las, the show gave all classes necessary 
to qualify for association sponsorship. 
This show has not been held long eno- - 
ugh in its present manner to know whe- 
ther it will remain definitely in our 
circuit but it very probably will. It is 
a money show with good prizes in all 
classes. The arena is an outdoor af- 
fair. . . it is held on the. midget auto 
track of the Texas State Fair grounds. . 
and the show is part of a southwestern 
show circuit which includes Tulsa, 
Shreveport, Pin Oaks. ete. 


Nacogdoches 
From June until August we have a 
breather, then comes the Nacogdoches 
Show. Nacogdoches is a small city in 
east Texas that really goes all out for 
its show and they produce a nice one. 
This was the first show to request re- 
Continued on Page 27 
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March of Dimes Polo Match 





First Night Polo Game of Post-War Era 
Provides Victory For New Haven Club 





C. W. Kelloge 


The Yale Armory at New Haven, 
Conn., was the scene of the first night 
polo game in Connecticut of the post- 
war era on January 27 as a New Haven 
Polo Club trio rampaged over a Squa- 
dron A trio 22-138. 

The game, arranged and promoted by 





his career and weakened materially in 
the fifth and sixth chukkers. Ivan Pou- 
tiatine of Loudenville, N. Y., a member 
of the Yale junior varsity and an out- 
door rookie at Pittsfield, was at No. 1 
for Squadron. 


It was a close game through the first 


(New Haven Register Photo) 


Players who took part in the first night game at New Haven, Conn., on January 27 
in a March of Dimes benefit game. Left to right: Al Marenholz, back; Jim Hannah, 
No. 2: Lev Miller, No. 1; Ivan Poutiatine, Johnny Gayer and Bob Ackerman. 


the Yale Polo Association as a benefit 
for the March of Dimes, drew an en- 
thusiastic crowd who stuck out the six- 
period distance despite sub-freezing 
temperatures. 

Lev Miller of Westbury, L. I., and 
Camden, S. C., was the game’s indivi- 
dual star, whipping in 12 goals for New 
Haven. The slim, Yale senior, who plays 
outdoor polo at Farmington Valley, hit 
a season’s peak from his No. 1 position, 
riding brilliantly and hitting long shots 
with accuracy. 

Miller, who has been seeing action 
for Farmington in the Squadron A pro- 
gram, has improved materially during 
his collegiate polo career which will end 
next June. 

Miller’s work in this game over- 
shadowed that of Jim Hannah of Hins- 
dale, Ill., the current Yale captain, but 
Hannah got 7 goals and was a steady 
and useful No. 2. The veteran Al Mar- 
enholz of Mt. Carmel, Conn., Farming- 
ton stalwart and Yale varsity’ polo 
coach this year, was cool and deliber- 
ate at back. 

Bob Ackerman, the Squadron regu- 
lar, played at back for the visitors ana 
was his team’s main gun with 5 goals 
and it was his clever defensive work 
which held the score down in the late 
stages when Squadron tired visably. 
Ackerman said afterwards that the 
smaller Yale surface confused him. 
Johnny Gayer, the former steeplechase 
rider, playing at No. 2 for Squadron, 
was in only his second indoor game of 





Champions of 1952. New Jersey—Sherman Memorial Tournament 
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three chukkers and the teams reached 
the half-way mark knotted at 9-9. 
But then New Haven settled into posi- 
tion polo as the tempo slowed and 
made their better teamwork count. 


New Haven (22) 


Lev Miller 12 
Jim Hannah q 
Al Marenholz 3 
Squadron A (13) 
Ivan Poutiatine 4 
Johnny Gayer 4 
Bob Ackerman 5 
New Haven 23445 4—22 
Squadron A 225 21 1—13 


Referee: C. W. Kellogg 


The game was played during the 
university’s mid-year exam. Sessions 
during which all varsity teams are out 
of action. Yale will resume its colle- 
giate program, leading toward the in- 
tercollegiates, with a game _ against 
princeton at New Haven on February 7. 
The Yale squad this season is predom- 
inately a senior group. In addition to 
Hannah and Miller, other key fourth- 
year men include Kerry McCann of 
Victoria, Tex., Peter Packard of Hack- 
ensack, N. J., Noble Welch of Mount 
Carmel, Conn., and Emil Long of New 
York. All except Long and Hannah 
have seen considerable outdoor play at 
Farmington. Hannah plays at Oak 
Brook during the Summer. 


Outstanding junior is Mal Wallop of 
Big Horn, Wyo., who plays in the In- 
ter-Mountain Circuit during the Sum- 
mer. Poutiatine is another who will 
be counted upon for varsity duty next 
season. 

Yale has a string of 25 ponies in the 
stables at the moment, and players 
here say it is one of the best college 
strings in the past decade. Miller has 
three of his own ponies while Hannah 
and McCann each have two, and there 
are several other private mounts in the 
barns, Others are the property of Frank 
Butterworth, veteran Farmington Val- 
ley and Yale polo associations presi- 
dent, plus several owned by the Yale 
group and by Farmington. 


inners. Left 


to right: Walter Phillips, Mrs. George C. Sherman, Jr., Robert Ackerman, David 
Ellis and William Westerlund. Eliminations for the Sherman Memorial Champ- 
ionship (1953) will be played during February. 
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BEAGLES 


The Beagle Dinner 





Masters and Their Staffs Hold Annual 
Dinner At Racquet and Tennis Club 





Philip K. Crowe 


While Mr. Jorrocks was prone to 
scoff at ’are ’unters and considered 
them somewhat as yoemen of the sport- 
ing world from which the keen and 
deserving might someday rise to the 
‘“haristocracy” of fox hunting, the old 
boy was a great admirer of sporting 
lecturing. And J am sure that if he had 
peeked down from the scarlet cloud on 
which he and Artaxerxes are ambling 
through eternity, he would have cast a 
delighted eye on the twenty-second an- 
nual dinner of the Masters of Beagles 
Harriers and Bassets held on Friday, 
the 30th of January, at the Racquet 
and Tennis Club of New York. 


Many of the speeches, particularly 
those of Tony Garvin and John Eyre, 
had real wit and humor, and others, 
notably that of Tommy Barker in 
memory of Dick Gambrill and the Ver- 
non Somerset Beagles, were very mov- 
ing eulogies. Four masters passed away 
during the past year and on the motion 
of Morgan Wing, secretary of the Nat- 
ional Beagle Club, everyone rose to 
honor the memories of John Baker, 
Chetwood Smith, Horatio Ford and 
Dick. Great sportsmen and dear friends, 
they will be missed as long as beaglers 
gather together. 


Encouraging for the future of the 
sport was the announcement that three 
new packs are now in the process of 
formation. Tony Garvin’s Little Pro- 
spect Beagles were reported making 
devastating headway on the cat popu- 
lation of Pennsylvania. Tony hunts in 
that minute section of the state not 
reigned over by the master of the Ter- 
rible Treweryns and feels he is only 
tolerated because of his unorthodox 
choice of quarry. To stimulate interest 
he brings a dozen whips to the meets 
and lets everyone who wants, join the 
hunt staff. He is also considering a 
balloon ascension with hounds being 
dropped by parachute over less acces- 
sible country. 


Carl Robinson has recently formed 
the Little Elk Beagles and hunts two 
days a week at the convenience of the 
whip—his wife. Another pack whose 
future depends greatly on the help of 
the fair sex is that of John Eyre, whose 
charming bride is helping him to get 
together some of ‘Barristers’ puppies. 


Of particular interest was the speech 
of Dean Bedford, former Master of the 
Pemberton Beagles of Maryland. He 
told of buying Eugene Reynal’s pack 














BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Near Huntingdon Valley Hunt. 


Over a mile creek frontage. 100 acres of 
rich productive farm land. Large, modern 
barn, garages, etc. Fine old pointed stone 
8-room remodelled residence sits high 
with panoramic view. Asking $57,000. 


Bucks County typical pointed stone home 
merits remodelling to make fine small 
estate. Good barn, carriage house. 40 
secluded acres, stream. $26,000. 


Michael F. Walsh, Realtor 
Rt. No. 202, New Hope, Pa. 
Tele: Buckingham 3901 











many years ago and mentioned that the 
cup which Mr. Reynal put up in 1920 
was won this year at the Aldie, Virginia 


. Trials of National Beagle Club by Mor- 


gan Wing’s Sandanona Beagles. Dean 
still has the Reynal stud books, a valu- 
able source of pedigrees as many of to- 
day’s packs are descended from hounds 
that Mr. Reynal imported from Eng- 
land. 

Morgan Wing read two letters from 
abroad. Major T. Reynolds, the Master 
of a pack hunted py the British occu- 
pation forces in Germany, wrote that 
his pack will have to be disbanded and 
wished to know if there would be any 
chance of disposing of hounds in this 
country as the six months’ quarantine 
necessary to pring them back to Eng- 
land would be impractical. He. has 
about twenty couple of hounds and 
anyone interested should write Morgan 
at Millbrook, N. Y. for fruther details. 

The Secretary of the Irish Masters 
of Beagles Association wrote Ann Wing 
that he was proposing her husband an 
honorary member and added that he 
has never forgotten the farmer who 
greeted Ann—clad in dungarees—as 
“hello boy’. Ann remarked later that 
he must have thought her rather a 
“fruity character’’. 

Final speaker of the evening was 
Joe Child, Master of the Waldingfield 
Beagles who always makes an excellent 
talk on the little hounds. Bayard Tuck- 
erman, ex-Master of Fox Hounds and 
Beagles, came down from Boston with 
Joe put at the last minute could not at- 
tend the dinner due to illness. 

Through the efforts of Morgan Wing 
and a committee of fox hound Masters, 
a joint dancing meet was held at Pier- 
re’s following the dinners, and thor- 
oughly enjoyed by all into the small 
hours. A vast improvement on the 
former struggles at La Rue, it is hoped 
that the dance will become a perman- 
ent feature of the hound dinners. 

The following is a list of the packs 
represented: 

Bethel Lake Beagles: Thomas Grier; 
Buchram Beagles: J. W. Gienn, Dr. 
Joseph Conolly, Jr., John L. Eyre, J. 
Christy Bell, Henry Thompson III, 
Owen Frisbie, Frederick Willits; Kings- 
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Ho, for the notes of the 
hunting horn! 


Foxhunt in the finest Irish tradition! Leave 
New York today—or any day—for two weeks 
in Ireland, one week in England, and an op- 
tional week in France. 

Includes round trip air transportation, the 
finest Irish hunters, cap, saddle and groom, 
accommodations, meals, and gratuities. 


Phone today —or write: 
THE HOUSE OF Travet,|12|Inc. 
47 E. 47 St., New York 17 « MU 8-0185 
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land Beagles: Philip Crowe; Little Elk 


Beagles: Carl Robinson; Pemberton 
Beagles: Dean Bedford; Sandanona 
Beagles: Morgan Wing, Jr., Reese E. 
Howard; Sir-Sister Beagles: Henri 


Prunaret, Edward Dane; Tantivy Bea- 
gles: Bennett Perry; Tewksbury Bas- 
sets: James s. Jones, Halburton Fales; 
Timber Ridge Bassets: Charles Rooers, 
Victor Weybright, Clifton Emich, Pres- 
ton Kelly; Treweryn Beagles: A. Wil- 
liam Battin, Lester R. Hundt, Jr., John 
Todd, Arthur Hanna, Richard Thomp- 
son: Vernon-Somerset Beagles: Thomp- 
son Barker, Louis Starr; Waldingfield 
Beagles: Josiah H. Child, Bayard Tuck- 
erman, Jr. 














INTRODUCES THE 


“TORINO” 


MASTERPIECE OF THE 
SADDLER’S ART! 


Specially designed for the crack 
British Olympic Jumping Team at 
Helsinki, “Torino” has won the ac- 
claim of riders, competitors and 
observers for new qualities built 
into it. Miller’s “Torino” is the 


modern answer to the needs of top 
horsemen. 





Miller’s “Torino” 
features these 
new “aids” to 
good jumping 


1. RECESSED STIRRUP BARS to 
avoid friction with stirrup straps 
and buckles. ; 

2. EXTRA LIGHT CONSTRUCTION 
features “French” panels for clos- 
est contact with the horse. 

3. EXTRA DEEP, NARROW TWIST 
SEAT is built on our exclusive 
“Spring-Flex” tree 

4. EXTRA LARGE AND DEEP 
FLAPS to avoid pinching of legs. 

5. GIRTH STRAP SET BACK to give 
perfect leg grip. 

6. KNEE ROLLS SPECIALLY PLAC- 
ED to assure rider maintaining cor- 

rect jumping position. 


COMPLETE with super grade fittings, 
including your choice of regular OR 
offset stirrups, 14” OR 


13%” stirrup leathers . Price 
and folded baghide $165 00 
girth with OR without ’ 
elastic end. Postpaid 


Send for CATALOG “88” FREE, 
for complete riding kit. 


Miller Harness Co., Inc. 
123 East 24th St. New York 10 
Dept. C-53 
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Hell For Leather 





Top Cavalry Tackman Outlines Proper Methods 
For Those Cleaning Their Own 





Touchstone 


This rather facetious heading I admit, 
dear reader, is a trap into which you 
may be lured, conjuring up as it does 
visions of cavalry with drawn swords 
against the foe, or some such deed of 
derring do with which to regale yourself 
these frosty evenings. It is my hope, 
now that I have interested you so far, 
that perhaps you may stay for a while 
longer, at least until the subject matter, 
which is leather and the care of leather, 
has been discussed. 

In the not too dim past, when there 
were many fine cavalry regiments and 
horses were still being used for trans- 
portation generally in every walk of life, 
a great deal more attention was paid to 
the care of tack than is economically or 
physically possible today. I say physi- 
cally possible meaning, of course, the al- 
most total absence from the hunting and 
racing stables of the “Tack Man”. He 
it was who could do up the horses’ 
manes and tails and put away the tack 
better than anybody else, who had pride 
in his reputation and was always in com- 
petition with his kind employed in the 
neighbouring stable. This rivalry reach- 
ed its climax at the hunt meet, when the 
turnout would be looked over with the 
professional eye of the grooms and sec- 
ond horsemen of all the members of the 
hunt. The personal turnout of the 
ladies and gentlemen who were hunting 
was up to the valet and ladies maid and 
was of no concern to the stable staff, ex- 
cept for the final dusting off of the boots 
once the riders were in the saddle. The 
horses and their appearance were the 
grooms’ concern, and the tack had better 
not be soiled because of a dirty horse, 
or else he heard about it from the tack 
man in language not fit for this article. 

Unfortunately this type of organiza- 
tion has gone forever, not so much be- 
cause of economics as because this type 
of workman is not being trained for the 
job. We no longer have cavalry or other 
types of mounted services, where many 
of these workers got their special train- 
ing and liking for this work. On their 
discharge from the army many went 
straight away into private service where, 
working under a good stud groom, their 
army training would receive its final 
polish. Here the soldier’s contempt for 
anything civilian was turned to pride in 
his own work and esprit de corps for his 
particular stable. 

Taking care of the leather under these 
conditions was easy by comparison with 
today when a stableman is expected to 
double in brass, as the saying goes—that 
is, if you are one of the fortunate people 
who can still manage to have a groom. 
To-day he is expected not only to take 
care of the horses and their tack, but 
also to do the boots and perhaps take 
the children to school, with some other 
plans for his full time occupation during 
the summer months. Naturally some- 
thing has to suffer, and that something 
is the tack (to say nothing of the horses), 
so the tack is cleaned with a lick and a 
promise, and whenever the man can get 
to it, which is usually too late to do the 
leather any good. Still it looks passable 
and is the best that can be done under 
the circumstances. 


Now what of the young people who are 
hunting today who, if they are going to 
be able to hunt at all, must take care of 
their own tack? Who is going to help 
them turn out in the manner to which 
most of them were born. It is for these 
enthusiasts of the hunt and horseman- 
ship generally that I hope this article 
will be of some help. 


I think that perhaps the best way to 
undertake a description of the way in 
which tack can be taken care of without 
making a chore of either the reading of 
this article or the care of the leather, 
would be to suppose that we have just 
come in from hunting and are about to 
strip our horses of their tack, (The care 
of the horse at this particular time we 
will not consider). First the saddle and 
attachments are removed, then the brid- 
le, next we wash the bits by dunking 
them in the water trough or in a bucket 
of water, not the bucket from which 
your horse must drink. This simple job 
removes any saliva which may arhere to 
the steel, for when saliva dries on the bit 
it is a tedious job to get it thoroughly 
clean again later. Make sure that the 
leather is kept as dry as possible. The 
next important things to see to are the 
panels of the saddle, these are the parts 
of the saddle which are in direct contact 
with the horse’s back and have been ab- 
sorbing sweat, so naturally they should 
receive immediate attention. It is really 
a very simple job, all you have to do is 
to take the saddle over to that same 
bucket of water and wipe or sponge off 
the dried sweat and accumulated dirt, 
etc. This procedure is the same for either 
linen or leather lining. After doing this 
put the saddle on its front against a wall 
to dry off and air outside if it is fine and 
sunny; otherwise in the saddleroom, but 
not close up to a fire or radiator. Now 
for the time being you can get on with 
your horse and put it away; and if, for 
any good reason, you find it impossible 
to do your tack immediately, at least 
your conscience is clear and the tack will 
not suffer quite as much if you had just 
taken it off your horse and left it dirty, 
the tack I mean. 


For the purposes of this article we will 
suppose that today you are on your best 
behaviour and have time to do a thor- 
ough cleaning job, how to proceed? All 
buckles on the bridle should be undone, 
lip strap and curbchain removed, girths 
and stirrup leathers taken off. If every- 
thing that can be separated is separated 
the job will be easier and accomplished 
more thoroughly. Before getting on with 
the leather cleaning, the bit, curb chain 
and stirrup irons should be soaked in 
water (cold) and then dried and polished. 
If by any remote chance your bit and 
irons happen to be made of steel, a little 
silver sand will prove useful if they show 
signs of rust. 

When the leather has been well wash- 
ed, preferably in cold water as hot water 
takes the life out of leather and dulls 
steel, it should be dried with a chamois 
leather and then have some good brand 
of saddle soap applied with a damp, not 
wet, sponge. It is good to be fairly 
generous with the soap and work it well 
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under the panels and straps of the sad- 
dle. Oil should be applied to the buckles 
of the bridle, the dee’s, studs and spring 
bars of the saddle. This is a very good 
time to make a thorough inspection of 
all billits and balance straps; should they 
show any signs of coming loose or of 
any kind of wear, run (don’t walk) to the 
nearest saddler and have them put right. 


The stirrup leathers and girths are the 
next to claim your attention. These are 
fairly easy to clean and should not take 
up much more of your time. Simply 
soap the leathers until you are satisfied 
that they are getting sufficient lubrica- 
tion to keep them soft and pliable. The 
girths are another story altogether; these 
are another part (like the panels) which 
has direct contact with the horse’s body 
and, what’s more, collects mud and grit 
thrown up by his hooves. I presume that 
by now you have washed the girths and 
dried them, having removed all of the 
sweat and grime, and are ready to pro- 
ceed with the cleaning. Web girths take 
longer to clean than leather ones. They 
should be scrubbed, dried and then iron- 
ed. The leather ends attaching the 
buckles should be washed, dried and 
soaped. Leather girths should be thor- 
oughly soaped on the outside, never on 
the inside as this tends to make the girth 
sticky, causing it to gall horses with 
tender skins; also an excess of soap will 
make a lather, causing the girth to slip 
back and forth with disastrous results to 
both the horse’s back and to your own 
opinion of yourself as an equestrian, 
(this last statement is liable to get me 
into trouble). The folded baghide type 
of girth, the most commonly used today, 
should be soaped both on the inside of 
the fold as well as the outside; sometimes 
there is an insert of serge soaked in 
neatsfoot oil to keep the leather flexible; 
however, if there is no such insert it is 
a very easy matter to pour some oil in 
periodically. 


Once in a while go over the whole 
business with neatsfoot oil, especially if 
you should go out riding in the rain or 
if your saddlery has dried out. Neats- 
foot oil is. both waterproofing and soften- 
ing. 

Mildew marks on the surface can 
sometimes be removed by rubbing with 
a rag soaked in weak acetic acid (two 
parts 30% acid to one part of water). 

To clean patent leather use raw lin- 
seed oil or, when in contact with cloth- 
ing, “Petroleum Jelly’. Prior to use in 
cold weather patent shoes should be 
warmed to prevent the surface from 
cracking. 

Dry leather gradually and if possible 
in a warm draught, never in front of a 
fire. However, should leather become 
fire-scorched, rub glycerine into the 
pores (one teaspoonful to a teacup of 
water), polish with beeswax and turpen- 
tine ,and hope for the best. 
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Horse Show Publicity 


Badly Handled From 
Press’ Standpoint 


Robert Becker Phillips 

Once there was a man who was chair- 
man of the publicity committee for a 
local horse show. He did not send sports 
releases to the city desks of newspapers, 

He did not send lists of box-holders 
and other society news to the sports 
editor. 

In fact, he took the trouble to find 
out who was apt to cover the horse 
show for each local paper. He then sent 
his releases to the right reporter. 

This publicity chairman was no Wal- 
ter Pater as a stylist, but he wrote sim- 
ple English which even editors could 
understand. He laid off the adjectives 
and told the facts. 

He told what horses were expected to 
compete in his show. He told what tro- 
phies they would try to win. He listed 
prominent owners and ‘breeders and 
exhibitors whose presence would make 
news. 

He sent tickets and parking stickers 
to the sports desk; to the picture edi- 
tor; to the society editor of each paper. 
As double insurance, he told the gate: 
men at his show to admit anyone with 
bona fide press credentials. 

If there were parties before or after 
or during the show, he tried to arrange 
to have each news reporter invited to 
at least one good blowout. It might not 
improve the copy, but it was sure to 
leave an impression that the show was 
hospitable. 

This chairman went a step further. 
He had an assistant. She was a charm- 
ing and wise young lady who was al- 
ways at hand to answer questions about 
point scores, rules and judges’ deci- 
sions-or just questions. Both the chair- 
man and his aide were aware that many 
reporters assigned to a horse show have 
seldom if ever seen one before. They 
also knew the yeteran reporters like to 
relax and get around, looking for fea- 
tures, talking to people who make news. 
Few reporters care to compete with the 
Magic Brain in computing scores. 

I mention this publicity chairman 
and his delightful assistant pecause ap- 
parently they died about twenty years 
ago—just before I began writing sports 
around Maryland and Virginia and the 
District of Columbia, and watching oth- 
er reporters at horse shows. 

Furthermore, this worthy team evi- 
dently died—more’s the pity—like 
mules. No pride of ancestry, no hope of 
posterity. Or at least no descendants 
or relatives or imitators have crossed 
my path in lo this score of years. 

Instead, I have watched while: 

Reporters and|or photographers were 
turned away from the gate—or made to 
pay admission—by adamant gatemen 
ucting on adamant orders from horse 
show committees. (The newsman can 
put it on his expense account, but he 
immediately rates the show as a Zero- 
Zero deal because of its amateurish 
management.) 4 

Society reporters were shunted aside 
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when they tried to get to boxes or re- 
served sections to ask names. 
Reporters were told at the officials’ 
stand, ‘‘Go ask somebody else’? when 
they attempted to check summaries, 


championship points, etc. (Ask whom, 
for instance?) 
Photographers and reporters were 


left to make the grade at the local pack- 
age store, bierstube or greasy spoon, 
while crowds trampled over them en 
route to a buffet and cocktails planned 
by the committee. 

(If newsmen are assumed to be no- 


“table free loaders, what’s better press 


relations than to provide the loading 
platform?) 

Advance releases were sent to the 
wrong editors, at the wrong time, 
chocked full of the wrong information 
—or worse, no real information at all. 
M@gt readers can pear up without know- 
ing *the names of various committee 
chairmen, judges, timers, gate openers, 
gate closers, announcers, hot-dog ped- 
dlers and such. They do like to know 
where the show is to be held (not just 
“Six Ovals Farm’’—but on what road, 
how far, how  reached?), foremost 
classes, foremost exhibitors, principal 
trophies. 

In fact, they like to get a rough idea 
of what the show is all about. News- 
papers will print very little of this in- 
formation in advance for motion pic- 
tures and stage shows—which adver- 
tise. So movies and theaters hire ex- 
pensive press agents to disguise the 
facts and slip them in as news. 

Horse shows can get the same pub- 
licity—straightforward, clear-cut—for 
nothing. Many of us who work around 
sports desks wonder how long the com- 
mittees will continue to foul up the pic- 
ture. This is certain: If the public loses 
interest in horse shows, the newspapers 
will also lose interest. Why should they 
publish what no one cares to read? 

Whether the reverse proposition is 
true, I do not know. But it is remark- 
able that the local shows who moan 
over poor attendance are also apt to 
be the ones who make the newsmen 
scream like banshees because of clumsy 
press relations. 

As one Washington sports writer said 
after he’d hacked his way into the 
empty stands at a Virginia horse show 
last summer, “Could we have a little 
common sense in action around here?’”’ 
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Sankt Georg Almanac— 
Equestrian Olympics In 
Words and Pictures 


Herbert Wiesenthal 

A book that is a ‘‘must’’ for anyone 
interested in international competition 
in jumping and dressage and in the 
equestrian events at the Olympic Games 
(past and future) has reached our shor- 
es from Europe. The “Sankt Georg 
Almanac”, published yearly by the tead- 
ing German horse magazine of the 
same name, has devoted over 200 of 
it 270 pages of the 1952 edition to a 
thorough analysis of the participants 
(horses and riders), the courses and 
the results of the dressage test, the 
Three-Day Event and the Prix des Na- 
tions jumping in Helsinki last summer. 

This alone and the many excelle 
photographs would be sufficient to re- 
commend the volume to all and every 
one connected with or interested in the 
equestrian sports as represented in the 
Olympic Games. The book becomes 
doubly valuable, however, by the fact 
that it has been published in four 
languages; German, English, French 
and Spanish. Every article has been 
translated three times and every photo- 
gragh has it caption in four languages 
—thereby making this year book read- 
able and understandable for every 
horseman in the whole wide world. 

The volume was published by Franz 
Rudolf Bissinger, editor-in-chief of the 
“Sank Georg’ (Publishing House Sankt 
Georg, Bissinge & Marschall, 15 Kre- 
felder Strasse, Neuss (Rhein), West 
Germany. Price DM 22.50 which equals 
approximately $6.00). The articles 
about the different phases of the eques- 
trian events in Helsinki were written 
by one of the greatest authorities in 
these fields, Dr. Gustav Rau, the chair- 
man of the German Olympic Equestrian 
Committee. 

It is impossible to give even a short 
recapitulation of the contents of this 
invaluable book within the frame of 
our review. It must suffice to say that 
EACH rider, EACH horse and EACH 
event found their individual critical 
judgment in words and (most of them 
at least) also in pictures. Winners and 
losers were treated equally,.and none 

Continued on Page 26 
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Tri State Horse Show 
Assn. Makes Annual 


Awards To Horsemen 


Nancy Law 

From all directions approximately 
200 ‘‘would be horses’ trotted briskly 
towards Springfield, Ohio on November 
15 and stalbled themselves at the Shaw- 
nee Hotel. This was the big annual 
party of the Tri State Horse Show As- 
sociation which C. M. Rousch, Jr., of 
Portsmouth, Ohio and his committee so 
capably carried out with flying colors. 
“Watering” took place at 6:30 in the 
Trough, ‘‘feeding’”’ at 7:30 in the Barn 
where A. EK. Bogan, Columbus, Ohio was 
Barn Master and kept all entries in gay 
spirits while a delicious dinner was be- 
ing served. The new president, Ray J. 
Weigand, Columbus, Ohio gladly wel- 
comed each and wished each a good 
time. Anne and Bob Boettcher were 
very busy “stable hands’’—Springfield 
being their stamping grounds. 

Judges J. E. McAdams and Dr. Robert 
Elrod, together with referee Nelson 
Flamm, had one of the weightiest prob- 
lems of the whole year on their hands. 
Some of the classes were lean in entries 
while others were large and, of course, 
each entry was excellent. The Judges 
studied the contestants very carefully 
and came out with not more than six 
“complaints”. The Ray Glenn entry in 
the ladies fine harness was superb with 
his beautiful mane and tail; the Dr. A. 
B. Plummer-Sue Fahrendorf walking 
horse event was back to old form nosing 
out the champs of last year Mrs. A. B. 
Plummer-Jim Ragsdale; the filly-colt 
class brought lively competition not 
only between the entries but between 
the famous handler as well. Spritely 
Caroline Fisher (what a whinny and 
hock action!) shown by Eli Long and 
groom Helen Pavey won the event; 
Adele Reenan and Bob Schreck had a 
few ticks in the hunter class but round- 
ed the course in good form; Enid Con- 
nell exhibited by Verne Reeder (Leo 
Connell was on hand and made good 
use of a broom during class) took the 
Palomino parade steak—she had good 
color and was laden down with lots of 
silver (cream pitchers, sugar bowls, 
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Washington Bridle Trails 
Junior Championship Won 
By Miss Brewer’s Stinker 


Bruce Fales, Jr. 

The Annual dinner and meeting of 
the Washington Bridle Trails Associa- 
tion, Inc., drew a large gathering to 
the Evans Coffee Shop, in Alexandria, 
Virginia. 

Miss Toni Brewer and her consistent 
black gelding, Stinker, were awarded 
the junior grand championship, for 
points won throughout the year at the 
member shows. Under the capable 
handling of his smooth riding owner, 
Stinker, which also won this award in 
1951, topped a classey field of junior 
horses’ and ponies. In the reserve 
position was Miss Caroline Evans apd 
her smooth performing chestnut Short 
Circuit. . 

In the privately owned division Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred J. Hughes, Jr.’s grey 
mare, Hi Li, well ridden by Mr. Hughes, 
won the championship with a score of 
13 points. In for reserve was Mrs. 





etc!). The model mare class climaxed 
the “Show” with the greatest number 
of entries. As a Palomino, Model Rose- 
marie Koehler with gold dress and 
blonde hair (her own) and yellow tail 
made a striking performance as she 
strutted for showman David Weigand 
and groom Polly Howes. She didn’t 
“fight the lead shank’? and appeared 
calm and collected, but, of coprse, 
groom Polly kept her nicely slicked up 
with the use of her “sweat” rag. 
During the whole evening there was 
fun and gayety, but following dinner 
was the quiet, serious moments when 
past president R. E. Fahrendorf took 
over the reins at the mike and announ- 
ced the winners of the Tri State points. 
Beautiful silver trophies and huge ro- 
settes were presented. Lady Gordon, 
owned by Si Jayne, River Grove, IIl., 
won the hunter division and Vilvet 
Lassie, owned by Mrs. Hubert Thomas, 
Indianapolis, Ind., won the jumper divi- 
sion; Miss Sara Jane Stoneman, Colum- 
bus, Ohio was on hand to receive her 
trophy for the hunting seat equitation. 





(Ralph Crane Photo) 


Winners of high award trophies at the Tri-State Horse Show Association’s annual 


party and banquet. 


Left to right: Paul Joseph, Enid Connell, Dr. Robert Elrod, 


Paula Riley, Mrs. W. Potts, Susan Flamm, Mrs. Alvin Gould, Connie-joe Jerden, 
Mrs. Paul Root, Caroline Fisher, Mrs. G. H. Leach, Sara Jane Stoneman and Mrs. 


Roy D. Pavey. 
receive their awards. 


Mrs. Jayne, Mrs. Thomas and Mrs. Wilson were not present to 
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Hughes riding her own 4-year-old grey 
Bon Bon, with a score of 9 points. 

In the stable owned division Miss 
Jane Troy riding Pegasus Stable’s Night 
Flight was the winner, thus winning 
the first leg on the Ollie Catlett Tro- 
phy, donated this year in memory of 
the great horseman. The reserve was 
won by Potomac riding school’s Deasell, 
which was ridden throughout the sea- 
son by Miss Barbara Gravely. 

After the trophy presentations a bus- 
iness meeting was held, with Ralph 
Queen being elected president; Clar- 
ence France, vice-president; Miss Joan 
Ostrow, secretary, and Joseph Burns, 
re-elected treasurer. Elected to the 
board of directors were Miss Angelina 
J. Carabelli; Harry DeMawby, Jr.; Miss 
Ruth O’Brien; Robert C. Lee and Doro- 
thy R. Smith. 

0 


Sankt Go 


Continued from Page 25 





of the participants was overlooked. Our 
American dressage, Three-Day Event 
and jumping teams are completely re- 
presented and each rider and horse has 
his or its own paragraph, indicating the 
plus and minus points of their perfor- 
mances—as the trained eye of Dr. Rau 
saw them. 

It is nearly as thrilling to read this 
first class recapitulation of the eques- 
trian events as to have been present in 
Helsinki. For our youngsters, who 
may think and hope one day to belong 
to one of our Olympic equestrian teams, 
the book is a lecture about the require- 
ments for horses and riders which can- 
not be surpassed. We have only one 
regret; that not more care was given 
to the translations and that the trans- 
lations adhered too closely to literal 
translations. That procedure leads at 
times to expressions not commonly used 
in the other languages and even to pos- 
sible misunderstandings. This, how- 


‘ ever, is a minor point which cannot 


overshadow the importance of the vol- 
ume for all people interested in jump- 
ing and dressage or riding and horses 
generally. 
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Texas Show Circuit 
Continued from Page 21 


quirements from the Hunter & Jumper 
Association and the jumpers have al- 
ways supported it in full force. Though 
it is usually about as hot as weather 
can get that time of year, everyone 
participating has a lot of fun. There 
are good stalls and money prizes and 
the buffet given for all exhibitors is 
one of the high spots of our circuit. 
The ring is an outdoor arena where the 
jumper classes are held along with the 
gaited classes, etc. and the hunt cour- 
se is on a wooded area adjacent to it. 
The area is large and affords some good 
hunt courses. These classes, along 
with the junior classes, are held Satur- 
day morning. 


Edgepark Stables 

In 1952 the next show of the year, 
Sept. 27-28, was the Edgepark Stables 
Show in Houston. Mr. and Mrs. Char- 
les Zimmerman run the stables, which 
has elegant stalls, and they offer class- 
es for all four divisions. The hunt 
course is on an old polo field so that 
even though it doesn’t offer much var- 
iety of terrain, it has wonderful gal- 
loping room and some fine jumps. The 
ring is small but the open classes are 
always top quality. It is a trophy show 
with the stake fees handled in the ac- 
cepted manner and it was the first 
show in Texas to have an A. S. P. C. A. 
class for the active Texas junior and 
this class was held last year. The show 
is in its second year and has always 
had an out of state judge. 


Gray Horse Farm 

In October, usually the third week- 
end, the Gray Horse Farm has its an- 
nual hunter & jumper show. This 100- 
acre set-up is owned by Mrs. Whitney 
Donaldson who puts on the show single 
handed. It is the only show in the 
state, and probably one of the few in 
the country, which uses F. E. I. rules 
throughout and has done so for its five- 
year existence. It hag been a show of 
many firsts having had the first full 
working hunter division, the first in- 
dividual equitation routine, the first 
water jump, and the first dressage 
class. It also has two challenge troph- 
ies; the Gray Horse Farm Challenge 
Cup for open jumpers and the Grimes 
Memorial for working hunters. The 
hunt course at this show is the longest 
in the state with the possibilities of a 
course a mile long if so desired and it 
has the only permanent open jumping 
area constructed so far. Running thr- 
ough the hunt course is a rather large 
arroya which afford many interesting 
crossings. The stalls are adequate open 
air stalls but the main drawback is the 
fact that there are no accommodations 
closer than the town of Brentham which 
is ten miles from the farm... but what 
is a little distance to Texans. The show 
has trophies and stake monies in the 
accepted manner. 


San Antonio 

The following month San Antonio 
was the scene of two shows. First to 
appear on the calendar was the renew- 
ed San Antonio Horse Show held in the 
relatively new live stock coliseum. San 
Antonio has not been the scene of a 
big show for all types of horses in many 
years and it was nice to have them of- 
fer one again. It is hoped that it will 
become a regular affair now and from 
all appearances, it will. The coliseum 
is enormous and the stalls and all other 
facilities are befitting the usual live 
stock set-up in the southwest, i. e. very 
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good. The show has the required class- 
es and the junior classes were held Sat- 
urday morning as has become the cus- 
tom for this type of show. Both prize 
money and trophies were given. 


Bexar County 
Two weeks after the coliseum show 
the Bexar County Ride and Hunt Club 
held its second annual show. This show 
is held on the joint properties of Mrs. 
H. H. Phillips and Col. and Mrs. V. G. 
Olsmith. It offers classes for all four 
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divisions and also has an A. S. P. C. A. 
class. The hunt course is of medium 
length and has some hilly land to tra- 
verse which, of course, makes it inter- 
esting to ride. The greatest problem 
to the givers of this show is the ques- 
tion of stalls. Though there are plenty 
of stalls in the neighborhood, at this 
time of year San Antonio is deluged 
with polo stables who come for several 
tournaments and to spend the winter 
in the warm climate. They take up 
Continued on page 28 
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For Sale 


HORSES 


Timber prospect, handsome brown 
Thoroughbred gelding, registered, 16.0 
hands, 8 years old. Guaranteed sound, 
excellent conformation, no blemishes. 
Winner at Ligonier, price $1,000. J. J. 
Sheehan, 4416 Yuma Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 2-6-2t pd. 





Bay gelding, by Barred Umber, 6 
years, 16.0 hands up to weight. Has 
been hunted, good jumper, excellent 
show prospect, can be seen at Grover 
Vandevender, Charlottesville, Va. 

2-6-2t chg. 





Brown mare, 15.3, 7 years old, regis- 
tered Thoroughbred. Hunted three sea- 
sons with Radnor, good mover, nice 
mouth, plenty of foot. Fit and ready 
to hunt any country and stay up with 
the best. Samuel F. Pancoast, Agent, 
Downingtown, Pa. RFD or telephone: 
Downingtown 414-R-1. 2-13-2t che. 





Hunter jumper prospects. Sizes de- 
sirable for children. All sired by army 
remount stallion, Meadowbrook. Write 
or see at T. O. Logsdon Farm, Shaw- 
neetown, Illinois. Phone: 2784. 

2-13-tf che. 





Bay mare, 16.0 hands, 6 yrs., qualif- 
ied hunter. Good hunt race or brood- 
mare prospect. Bull Briar, by *Bull 
Dog; Janey Lee, by Lee O. Cotner; 
Rose Eternal, by Eternal. No reason- 
able offer refused. D. B. Clooney, 60 
Spear Street, Melrose 76, Mass. ME 4- 
7434. 1t pd. 





Lady Jane, Black mare, aged, 16.1, 
open jumper. Shadrack, bay gelding, 5, 
16.1, green working hunter prospect. 
Both shown by lady. Consistent ribbon 
winners. Reasonable. Owner leaving 
for Europe. Box FC, The Chronicle, 
Berryville, Va. 2-13 2-27 2t ch 





DOGS 
Norwich (Jones) Terriers. P. O. Box 
96. Upperville, Virginia. t£ 
TRAILERS 
Hartman Trailer Mfg. Co. Perkasie, 
Penna, Phone 4585. Designers and 


builders of horse trailers. 
1 per mo. tf, ch. 





RIDING APPAREL 


Regulation, heavyweight black mel- 
ton hunt coat. Size 40 long. Brass but- 
tons. Worn once. Positively new con- 
dition. Box JL, The Chronicle, Berry- 
ville, Va. 1-30-tf ch. 


NAME PLATES 


Engraved halter name plates, one 
line $1.75, two lines $2.00 postpaid. O. 
L. Nyberg, Saddler, 604 York Rd., Tow- 
son 4, Md. 1-9-tf. ch. 








Wanted 


—_—_——__— 


POSITION 


Young lady, 22, college graduate de- 
sires position schooling and showing 
hunters and jumpers. Can supply ex- 
cellent references. Box FE, The Chroni- 
cle, Berryville, Va. 1t ch 





Experienced lady pianist for enter- 
tainment or evening parties. Group 
singing of the songs everyone likes to 
sing or pleasing background music. 
Own transportation furnished. Call Ber- 
ryville, Va. 249-R 1t ch 





HELP 


An experienced man for a small hunt- 
er stable. Box JK, The Chronicle, Ber- 
ryville, Va. 1t chg. 





VAN 


1949 five-horse Ford van. Excellent 
condition. 15,000 miles. Good rubber. 
Very reasonable. Box FD, The Chroni- 
cle, Berryville, Va. 2-13 2-27 2t ch 





RAMS 


Registered Pure-bred Suffolk ram, 
age two years. Registered Pure-bred 
Suffolk ram, age one year. Good stock. 
Further information write R. D. Mel- 
lick, Far Hills, New Jersey. Telephone: 
Peapack 8-0897-R. 2-13-2t che. 


Keen young married man for horse 
farm. Experience not required but in- 
terest demanded. Care of stallions 
mares, etc., and plenty of farm work. 
Chance to grow with growing farm. 


New house, good wages. Peter Jay, 
Havre de Grace, Md. Telephone: 
Churchville 3822. 2-13-2t chg 





HUNTSMAN 


Kennel Huntsman—lst Whipper-in 
(Foxhounds). Position open on or be- 
fore April 1st. Write giving previous 
employment, with dates to Box JE, The 
Chronicle, Berryville, Va. 1-16 to 3-1 c. 
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Training Next Generation 
Of Horsemen Receives 


Attention At C.S.P. 


Jim Downs 

The question that has been bother- 
ing horsemen in America for the past 
few years, where do the trained and 
experienced horsemen come from, now 
that cavalry has been abandoned?, is 
finding a partial answer at the Califor- 
nia State Polytechnic College in Po- 
mona. 


The school, which for fifty-one years 
has been devoted to practical training 
in agriculture on a college level, has 
inaugurated program planned to fit in- 
terested young men into the light horse 
field. 

The ambitious plan which will event- 
ually include instruction in gaiting, 
jumping, driving, showing and training 
as well as care, stable management, gen- 
eral husbandry and breeding was start- 
ed last fall. 

Utilizing the beautiful 800-acre Kel- 
logg Arab horse ranch in Pomona, Cali- 
fornia which has been deeded to the 
school and selected animals from the 
world famous herd founded by the late 
breakfast food king, W. E. Kellogg, the 
first class in basic horsemanship was 
successfully completed. 

Under the direction of Harold Davy, 
former Remount Service stable sergeant 
and manager of the Arab horse nur- 
sery, 20 young men completed the 12- 
week course and the majority plan to 
take more advanced courses when they 
are offered in the future. 

While most of the students had rid- 
den before they joined the class, only 
one had ever had experience in flat 
saddles and several maintained a ranch- 
ers’ predjudice against ‘‘pancakes”’. 

During the 12-week course which 
covered the basic steps of mounting, 
walking, trotting and cantering and 
also such vital tasks as stall cleaning 
hoof care, grooming, and health pre- 
cautions, the students became highly 
enthusiastic as their skill developed. 

The job of preparing horses for such 
a class was no small one and much 
credit is due Instructor Davy and Trai- 
ner Robert “Rocky” Wright. Ten 
mares, over 5, were taken from the 
breeding roles and placed in training 
only 60 days before the school quarter 
opened. Although several of. the ani- 
mals had never been ridden before, 
they were schooled and ready for the 
class which rode twice weekly through- 
out the quarter without accident. 

To gain further practical experience 
the students took turns working in 
the weekly Arab: Horse Show held at 
the Ranch which is now in its 26th 
year of continuous performances. 

The basic class has opened the eyes 
of the students to the skill which is 
needed to become a truly good horse- 
man, and several have expressed a new 
interest in equestrian sports such as 
polo and showing, and several have be- 
come interested in hunting. 

Though their equestrian education is 
only beginning, both the school and 
students have set their sights high and 
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Horse Shows 
Continued From Page 19 


Reserve hunter champion was the 
Montana horse, Trail Guide, capably 
shown by Miss Carol Fraser. Owned 
by her brother, Bob Fraser, the reins 
were well handled by the young lady 
in both the hunter and open jumper 
ranks. Trail Guide is a good mover 
with a lot of jump, but he obviously 
likes and is used to big galloping out- 
side courses. 

Tied for reserve jumper award were 
Meadowlands, owned and ridden by 
Miss Norton, and Walnut, owned and 
shown by Jack Mead. The latter horse 
is an old Army horse which seems to 
have the manners and disposition and 
ability to be on top and stay there. 
Walnut and The Desert Fox bowed 
heads in the knock-down-and-out class 
before astonished spectators and offic- 
ials because the jumps could go no 
higher. 


The knock-down-and-out had a 3- 
horse tie for ist with Meadowlands 
faulting to 3rd the first jump off and 
Walnut and The Desert Fox going clean 
the second time. To help set the scene, 
one must picture a 17-hand chestnut 
Walnut, and the 15-hand chestnut, The 
Desert Fox; 6’-4’’ Jack Mead and 5’-2” 
Miss Suzanne Norton. Walnut took his 
round clean again to garner the blue. 

The junior jump class was won by a 
very lovely Anglo-Arab mare, Pillory 
Lass, ridden by Miss Jane Stander 
with clean performances in both the eli- 
mination and finals. Eight horses went 
clean in the elimination but Miss Stand- 
er semed to be the only junior who 
didn’t feel the tension and blow up 
under the pressure of so many clean 
rounds. 


This show seemed to have been one 
for the unusual, of firsts—it was the 
first time I had seen Walnut or The 
Desert Fox—-They both were excep- 
tionally good jumpers and showed that 
no state has the corner on jumpers. . 
The Desert Fox was the only horse 
which went clean in the F. E. I. class, 





at least one of the youngsters has ex- 
pressed the hope that in the future his 
Alma Mater may provide a number of 
an Olympic equestrian team. 
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the only horse as far back as anyone 
could remember to go clean in the 
jumper stake class. . .He and Walnut 
were the only two to have ever put up 
such a royal battle in a knock-down- 
and-out class and the little chestnut 
was the only horse in National Western 
history to win both the jumper and 
hunter stakes. 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Joan Cogdell 


PLACE: Denver, Colo. 
TIME: January 16-25. 
JUDGE: Frank D. Hawkins. 


HUNTER CH.: Rogue Anne, Mrs. F. G. Coates. 
Res.: Trail Guide, Bob Fraser. 


JUMPER CH.: The Desert Fox, Suzanne Norton. 
Res.: (tied): Walnut, loa Mead 
Meadowlands, Suzanne Norton. 


SUMMARIES 
Hunter hack—1. T Note, Arapahoe Riding Club; 
2. Gorgeous George, Gloris Hayes; 3. Irish Mick’ 
Peggy Dukes; 4. Walnut, Jack Mead. 


no owaegel hunter — 1. Rogue pong Mrs. G. 
Coates; Gorgeous George; 3. Booger Red, oe 
Phipps; ra Gypsy Hiil, Georgia Davis; 5 Irish Mick. 


Open hunter—l. Rogue Anne; 2. Trail Guide, 
Bob Fraser; The Desert ne mag A Norton; 
4. Never Trail, Bob Fraser; Gypsy 

Pair hunters—1. The Desert .% * Billory Lass; 
2. Trail Guide, Never Trail; Wain Rogue 
Anne; 4. King Tut, Blaze, i ye "Military 
Academy; 5. Hotspur, Gorgeous George. 

Hunter stake — 1. The Desert Fox; 2. Royal 
Salute, Sandy Phipps; 3. a Anne; 4. Gorg- 
eous George; 5. Trail oe: Gypsy Hill. 

og | hunter—1. Neve Trait. 2. Taffy, Pat 
Cray; 3. Meadowlands, Suzanne Norton; 4. Blaze; 
5. Skyhook, Jane Cogdell. 

Maiden jumpers—l. Peter Pan, Cap. von Al- 
lenich; 2. Rogue Anne; 3. Gypsy Hill; 4. Moogie, 
Susan Freipereer. 

F.E.I The Desert Fox; 2. Walnut; 3. Meadow- 
lands; — Tatty: 5. Peter Pan. 

Junior jump—1. Pillory Lass; 2. Peppermint 
Pete, Farria omg im Bommerang, Marynelle 
Chambers; 4. Peter P. 

4’-6’"—1. Walnut; 2. ‘Rogue Anne; 3. Silver, Hal 
Turner; 4. Meadowlands; 5. The Desert Fox 

Knock-down-and-out—l. Walnut; 2. The Desert 
Fox; 3. Meadowlands; 4. Hotspur, Bill Lyall; 5. 
Rogue Anne. 

Scurry—1l. Rogue Anne; 2. Meadowlands; 3. The 
Desert wee: 4. Anticipation, Don Myerson; 5. 
Cherokee, Nancy Ruedemann 

Jumper stake—1. The Desert Fox; 2. Trail Guide: 
3. Cherokee; 4. Meadowlands; 5. Taffy; 6. Rogu 


Anne. 
Triple bar—l. Meadowlands; a i Guide; 3. 
walnut; 4. Reno Rocket, U.S.A.; 5. The Desert 


ed Military seat oupttatnn—*, Joan pene: 2. 
Marynelle Chambers; _ Freiberge: 





Texas Show Circuit 
Continued from Page 27 


just about every stall for miles around 
but so far the management has been 
able to stable all entrants. This is a 
trophy show and unless someone in the 
future has a show during Xmas vaca- 
tion, it will probably ring down the 
final curtain each year to our Texas 
circuit. 
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Artist Successfully 
Captures Atmosphere 
Of Hunting In Carolinas 


The cover picture is one of Patricia 
Herring Stratton’s most successful efforts 
in the field of landscape and horse por- 
traiture. Here we have on canvas the 
cool shade of the long leaf pines, so 
characteristic of that section of the 
Carolinas, the crunch of sand which 
makes the going always perfect (with or 
without horseshoes) and the shafts of 
light which filter from above. The sub- 
ject is Mrs. William Wood on “Candy” 
with the Aiken drag hounds. Mrs. Wood 
was Joint-Master of this pack (with Mrs. 
Louis E. Stoddard) from 1948 to 1951. 
“Candy” is a registered bay mare, foaled 
1937, by Tom Tiger, that great sire of 
hunters, steeplechasers and show horses, 
ex Candy Light. She has carried her 
owner to hounds for eleven seasons, 
three of them as huntsman’s horse while 
Mrs. Wood hunted the drag hounds. In 
addition she has won many champion- 
ships and reserve championships, be- 
sides innumerable ribbons in horse 
shows and hunter trials. Horse, hounds 
and rider make a very workmanlike pic- 
ture, thoroughly in keeping with the 
tradition of the Aiken Drag and with its 
most celebrated Master, the late Mrs. 
Thomas Hitchcock, Sr. 

= 





Letters to the Editor 


Continued From Page 2 


ing constructively on their own, it 
won’t take them very long to sort out 
the most practical and helpful books 
for their purpose!) 4. Begin on a horse 
best suited to their ability, 5. Select 
and plan a schooling method which is 
suitable to the goal and their immediate 
experience. The spontaneous enthus- 
iast, with a calm, understanding ap- 
proach, is better equipped to turn out 
a horse with the same virtues. It is to 
the rider’s advantage as well, for a pro- 
perly schooled horse has a place; he 
can identify himself with something 
— he knows what is expected of 

m. 

Again, my thanks—for the more we 
hear from people like the above-men- 
tioned contributors, the more we will 
necessarily think objectively about what 
we are doing; we will come out of that 
dark realm of confusing, big-sounding 
theories and terms, and approach more 
practically what we really want—good 
manners, smoother performances and 
added years of usefulness and compan- 
ionship from our horses. 


Sincerely, 


Martha-Anne Albro 
Director of Riding 


February 1, 1953 


Chatham Hall 
Chatham, Virginia 
f) 


Italian Method 


Dear Sir: 


Mr. Fritz Stecken in his article of 
January 9th says: “‘At many big Euro- 
pean International shows I had the op- 
portunity of watching the Italians, 
Lequio, Fhiliponi, Bettoni and Borza- 
lino, the riders who made Caprilli’s 
name famous. It was particularly inter- 
esting to me to notice how they would, 
while maintaining their forward posi- 
tion, sit in the saddle and use their 





Hunting In N. ¢.. 


Continued From Page 14 


closest, and Bold Peat is always wait- 
ing because the Kearns’ daughter is 
away in school), but I shall go again. 
Oh, I forgot to confess that I took 
one spill my last day at Sedgefield— 
there was a branch over a small ditch. 
I ducked and Peat jumped, and I got 
dragged off most gently and without 
injury. One or two people went off on 
a fence at the top of a hill, but other- 


_ wise we were unscathed. 


So you can see that North Carolina 
isn’t at all unsatisfactory for your fav- 
orite sports, and I do wish you could 
join me for a round of the hunts. I envy 
you your days with Radnor during 
Christmas vacation; your family’s new 
place at Pottstown is in a very choice 
location. I am so pleased that the boys 
are riding so well and so enthusiasti- 
eally, and that you still have Trooper 
and Dolly. I understand that Gordon is 
going well, too. I was so pleased to 
read that Lady Gordon, also by Gor- 
don Trail, had won the hunter stake at 
the International. Gordon would be just 
the horse for me at any of the North 
Carolina hunts, put I don’t think he 
would like the long haul from Minne- 
sota. 

The experience I gained with the 
Long Lake Trails, and by riding a lot 
of different horses and working with 
my green Gordon Trail colt has helped 
me a great deal. I am no finished fox- 
hunter by any means, but I can cer- 
tainly enjoy the sport. 

This must come to an end. There’s 
no pore like a horsey bore, they say, 
but I have never been bored by anyone 
interested in horses and because of 
your avid interest in riding and hunt- 
ing I hope you won’t think this letter 
too long and rambling. 


Best to all, and Good Hunting! 
Miriam 





backs to push the horses forward, es- 
pecially when coming into a. stiff 
jump.” 

I have no doubt that Mr. Stecken had 
on many occasions an opportunity to 
see what he describes, put I also would 
like to point out the cases such as the 
above would be exceptions rather than 
the general rule. Anyway, the Italian 
method aimed at eliminating them. 

From the year 1927 to the year 1933 
I studied under Major Giulio Borsare- 
lli, later head of the Italian Cavalry 
School of Pinerolo, and whom I pre- 
sume Mr. Stecken refers to mistakenly 
above as ‘“‘Borzalino’”’ who coached me 
for the international jumping competi- 
tions in which I took part during the 
course of the same years. Having Bor- 
sarelli as a teacher I was, of course, 
intimately familiar with the work of 
the other international Italfan riders, 
and so I believe I have in mind a com- 
plete picture of what their aim was 
and by what means they tried attain it. 

Briefly, the Italian method preached 
that, first, the rider should not disturb 
the natural physical equilibrium of the 
horse in movement, secondly, the rider 
should not disturb the horse mentally 
through overuse of the aids. These two 
principles resulted in typical instruc- 
tions such as these: 

“Don’t be complicated in your riding 
—don’t imagine yourself an artist.’ 
And,, with very strong emphasis: 

“Avoid sitting in the saddle—ima- 
gine your seat is a hedge hog and that 
there is a razor in the horse’s mouth.” 

The proof of the pudding is, after all, 
in the eating and through the intelli- 


Sporting Recollections 
Continued In The Second 
Burst By Sir Alfred 


Philip K .Crowe 

On a sunny June morning in Lon- 
don many years ago I stopped before 
the window of a gallery in Regent 
Street to admire a picture. It was a 
small canvas and obviously placed on 
display as an afterthought of the pro- 
prietor, perhaps only to fill the vacant 
space in the corner because it took 
some craning on my part even to see 
all of it. The scene was a winter’s 
evening on the moors with a tired 
huntsman and a few couple of hounds 
jogging home after a long day’s hunt- 
ing. Not a dramatic picture in any 
sense but one which evoked memories. 
The shop attendant told me casually 
that the picture was a Munnings, a 
sporting artist whom they did not stock 
and whom he evidently did not think 
much of. 

Modern sophisticates of the art world 
have never thought much of Sir Alfred 
Munnings but the sporting world thinks 
a great deal of him—enough in fact 
to make his pictures their prize posses- 
sions and the reading of the second 
volume of his autobiography a rare 
treat in sporting literature. ‘‘Second 
Burst’’, the successor to ‘An Artists 
Life” is equally racy reading and in 
some ways an even more satisfying 
volume as it takes the author into mid- 
dle life when he was in the fullest pos- 
session of his talents and zest for living. 

And what a good life Sir Alfred has 
lived and for that matter is still liv- 
ing. Hale and hearty at an age when 
most of his contemporaries have either 
passed to the happy hunting grounds 
or are unable to swing a leg over a 
horse, he is not only actively following 
his profession but enjoying the pleas- 
ures of an English country gentleman 
of half his years. He admits in the 
text that he has always been a great 
admirer of Facey Romford and Facey, 
as we all know, never did things half 
way. 

The book is generously illustrated 
with more than one hundred and eighty 
illustrations by the author which in- 
clude some delightful pen and ink 
sketches of cavorting horses and win- 
some ladies. While Sir Alfred is ac- 
knowledged as one of the finest living 
painters of horses, I personally like 
his hounds even better. He is one of 
the few sporting artists who manage 
to paint hounds without making them 
all look alike. In some pictures he 
goes even further and gives individual 
hounds positive expression. 

Most of the author’s life was natural- 
ly spent in England but he made many 
trips abroad and his chapter on New 
England of twenty years ago makes 
reminiscent reading. It is hard to be- 
lieve that there was that much money 
in the world, much less concentrated on 
the North Shore and Long Island. Sir 
Alfred caught the spirit of this gay 
time, put it on canvas and was well 
paid for it. He also liked it immense- 
ley and tells of it with understanding, 
not unmixed with dry humor. 

Although published in London by the 
Museum Press Limited, Second Burst 
($5) can be ordered from Sydney 
Smith of Canaan, New York, the Ameri- 
can dealer. 





gent coaching of Borsarelli I was able 
to compete (then as Judith Barczy 
Continued on Page 32 
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HUNTING 


A Children’s Story 





The True Story of Passion the Blind Foxhound, 
And His Two Friends, Flip and Flirt 





Chapter I 


It was a warm sunny morning in 
January. That may sound funny to you 
“warm in January’, perhaps you will 
say to yourself, but you see this wasn’t 
England, it was Corsica—the little 
rocky island in the Mediterranean. It 
was a wild little island, with beautiful 
flowers and birds, the land of the wild 
boar, hare and partridge, but best of 
all the home of the stout-hearted fox. 

Passion lay drowsing in the sun. She 
wasn’t asleep, she was thinking. She 
remembered hearing hounds come out 
of Kennel a short while ago. She hadn’t 
moved and Garnish came over and snif- 
fed at her, then playfully smacked at 
her with a paw. Garnish wasn’t much 
more than a puppy really and she was 
always up to mischief. Passion liked 
her, she remembered her in England, 
they came from the same Avon Vale 
Kennels. It seemed a long time now 
since they had left there. She thought 
of the long journey in the trailer, the 
night on the boat, then more days in 
the trailer and another boat. It had all 
seemed endless then and she was very 
tired. There were other hounds too, 
Bargain who snarled and growled and 
always wanted the best place to lie 
down. She was afraid! of Bargain, she 
remembered how he had fought Hazy 
one night in Kennel and killed her. 
There was Stranger with his great deep 
voice—he always hunted well. She re- 
membered the day he found a fox and 
they went away on a screaming scent. 
It was new country to all of them, they 
were alone and they all got lost. Lancer, 
Gamester and Teacher never came back. 

It was lonely in the Kennel without 
them, but now there were the others. 
They had come from England in the 
trailer too, five and a half couple of 
them. They were bewildered and puz- 
zled at first. Bramble said it wasn’t a 
bit like hunting in England, and that 
she didn’t know where to look for the 
foxes. She was a good hound, Bramble, a 
pure-bred hound who had been drafted 
because she was so rlotous—always kill- 
ing chickens and hares. Wishful was 
another good hound, and Filter, though 
he’s very old. Passion thought, “I won- 
der what Filter thinks, he doesn’t say 
much, except that Raglan and Sailor 
are lazy and never hunt properly’. Pas- 
sion agreed that Raglan was very lazy 
and greedy too, he had taken her bone 
away yesterday and if she hadn’t been 
fed on the balcony he would have tak- 
en her dinner too. 

“Hullo, what’s that?’’? She stopped 
suddenly and raised her head, cocking 
it on one side listening. In the distance 
a horse whinnied. ‘‘Sounds like Black 
Margot, she thought, she’s always 
neighing’’. She paused again, then 
scrambled uncertainly to her feet. She 
looked frail and thin as she stood there 
listening intently. It was very quiet 
and she heard Black Margot again, 
nearer this time. Then far away, very 
faintly in the distance she heard the 
horn. She stood there unable to move, 
trembling with excitement, until at last 
she caught the faint cry of the pack. 
That was too much for her, she started 
off down the path but she was very un- 
steady on her legs and the large deep 
cut on her shoulder ached. She banged 


into a rock and yelped with pain, she 
struggled on but this time she caught 
her leg on the tangled root of a cork 
tree and fell heavily. 


She thought she would never reach 
the open and all the time the hounds 
were getting nearer. She could recog- 
nize their voices too, the squeaky one 
she thought was Filter, and the unmis- 
takable deep voices of Bayard and 
Wishful. The others were there too, “I 
must get there’’, she panted to her- 
self. ‘‘I must.”” With a desperate effort 
she reached the opening just as the 
hounds swept by with their merry song. 
She was so close she could almost feel 
them brushing past; but none of them 
noticed her, they were so intent on 
their work. She heard the horses gallop 
past side by side. Black Margot and 
Brown Margot, both snorting and fret- 
ting at their bits. She heard the creak 
of the saddles and the clink of a shoe 
on a stone, and she felt a little lonely 
as she stood there listening to the hoof- 
beats ,dying away in the distance. At 
last she turned slowly away and was 
just starting off down the path when 
she heard the twigs cracking as if some- 
thing was coming through the bushes 
close beside her. She stoped and sniff- 
ed suspiciously as Raglan crept cauti- 
ously out. 

Raglan sneaked off home and feeling 
hungry he thought he would have a 
look in the farmer’s hen house. He 
crawled in through the hole of the hen 
house and started hustling the hens off 
their nests. He heard angry voices 
shouting. The farmer who owned the 
hens had heard the commotion and was 
coming to see what the noise was about. 


It wasn’t till he heard the key in the 
padlock that Raglan realized what was 
happening. He dropped the last egg and 
sprang for the window just as the door 
opened and the men came streaming in. 
He stood there growling, his mouth 
was smeared with egg, so were his 
paws, and there were tell-tale marks 
on his white chest. He didn’t know what 
the men were saying, he couldn’t under- 
stand their language, but he knew what 
they meant alright! He saw that they 
had a collar and chain and they were 
going to catch him. He glared at them 
defiantly because he didn’t want to be 
caught, yet he didn’t know how to es- 
cape. He looked at the door but that was 
not any good, besides one of the men 
had a stick. The window was the only 
way that he had a chance to get away. 
He sprang silently and swiftly, but he 
could only get his head through—his 
shoulders stuck tight. Before he had 
time to struggle the collar was round 
his neck and he fell back again onto the 
soft floor. He didn’t fight any more for 
he knew it was no good. The man look- 
ed at him and said in French, ‘‘Well, 
we’ve got him at last, we’d better chain 
him up here in the corner till they 
come pback’’. “‘Alright’’, said the other 
man, so they chained him up to a stout 
post, shut the door carefully and went 
back to their work. As soon as they had 
gone Raglan looked around, first at the 
posts and then at the chain. If it had 
been a rope he could have bitten 
through it, he’d done that before, but 
the chain was too strong to break. He’d 
have to wait, but he hoped he wouldn’t 
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miss his supper. The floor was hard 
and not comfortable like the bench in 
the Kennel, but he curled himself up 
at last and went to sleep anyway. 

It was quite late when Raglan woke 
up; he wondered where he was at first, 
and then he remembered the eggs. He 
stood up and stretched leisurely until 
he suddenly heard Hector and Stoker 
growling and he smelled meat. The 
hounds were feeding; he started to 
bark furiously although he was quite 
sure nobody would think of looking for 
him in the hen house. Perhaps he would 
have to stay here all night. But the 
hounds heard him and some of them 
came round and sniffed at the door, 
then he growled because he felt asham- 
ed. At last he heard someone saying, 
“Surely that’s Raglan giving tongue. 
Wherever can he be’’? He waited hope- 
fully and soon he heard footsteps and he 
barked again. Then a voice quite close 
said, ‘‘Why I believe he is in the hen 
house’. The door opened and the Big 
Man appeared. He looked at Raglan 
without speaking and then at the egg 
shells on the ground. He went away 
and when he came pack he was carry- 
ing a whip. 

It wasn’t the first time Raglan had 
seen that whip. He dropped his stern 
between his legs as he followed the Big 
Man out for he knew what was coming. 
But he wasn’t a coward and he stood 
his thrashing bravely. 

The moment they let him go he raced 
off into the feeding run to see how 
much meat was left. He found Hector 
enjoying the remains of a leg of a 
sheep, so he fought him for it, it was a 
sharp tussle, but he won and disappear- 
ed off into the wood carrying his prize. 

It was dark when he came out again 
an hour later. There was a hurricane 
lamp near the stable where the horses 
were already bedded down. They were 
feeding——-he could hear them slowly 
scrunching up their oats. Black Margot 
looked round as he passed and whinnied 
softly, the hounds were her friends. He 
watched her as she turned over her 
bucket and kicked it away, then stretch- 
ed over to steal a mouthful of Brown 
Margot’s hay and got a good nip for 
her trouble. 

“She is funny’, he thought, ‘‘I won- 
der why she wants Brown Margot’s hay 
when she’s got plenty of her own’’. 

At that moment the Big Man came 
round the corner and saw him. “Come 
along Raglan’, he said sharply. 
‘“‘Where’ve you been? Kennel up now 
quickly’. He opened the door as he 
spoke and the hound slipped quietly in. 
The benches were full but he pushed 
him way onto the one near the door, 
edging Tendril against the wall. She 
stirred a little, but was too sleepy to 
make a fuss, so he lay down with his 
head across her flank. He shut his eyes, 
sighed deeply and was soon fast asleep. 

To Be Continued 
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SHOWING 
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Equitation Judging Simplified and Young Riders 
Assured of Fair Evaluation 





Donald Zoll 


Uniform national standards in equita- 
tion mean uniform standards of evalua- 
tion. The latter term—evaluation—is 
currently much in vogue among the edu- 
cational psychologists, who shy away 
from the traditional terminology of 
“judging”, “marking”, “scoring” and 
“grading”. But “evaluation” is more 
than a convenient euphemism for the 
starker vocabulary, ‘evaluation’ suggests 
a more inclusive concept, a less-stereo- 
typed and less-rigid approach and a 
more intelligent correlation of the con- 
tributing factors to behavior. 


College Debating 

How can we borrow a page from the 
educators’ book in improving our “‘evalu- 
ation” of equitation in the show ring? 
Perhaps some of my readers are familiar 
with the evaluational system employed in 
inter-collegiate debate? Debate teams 
participate in large-scale tournaments; 
employ the same “debate question” dur- 
ing the entire season or academic year; 
are carefully judged by a closely-drawn 
point-rating system; compete against op- 
posing teams from distant geographic 
areas; and often debate conferences fea- 
ture “conference standings” based upon 
the number of points gained by the team 
and by individuals during the season’s 
competition. Parallels are very evident 
with competition in the show ring—es- 
pecially in regard to schooling rides and 
schooling tournaments. 


How can all these unwieldy features be 
controlled in such a way that contest 
debate enjoys consistently accurate 
evaluation? First, standards are precise- 
ly agreed upon by debaters and coaches; 
all understand the criteria for evalu- 
ation, are prepared for them, and can 
fairly exactly anticipate the conditions 
under which they will compete. Can the 
same be said for junior riders and their 
teachers in equitation competition? The 
college debater can carefully and labor- 
iously prepare himself and feel confident 
of being intelligently judged. There are 
two reasons for this: In the first place, 
the college debater is aware of the uni- 
versally-held standards of excellence that 
exists among teachers of forensics and 
debate coaches. More important still, 
he knows the judges are carefully orient- 
ed and instructed to apply these gener- 
ally agreed upon principles. Moreover, 
an element of control and standardiza- 
tion is introduced, in the decision phase, 
that assures the debater of a reasonably 
fair evaluation of his performance. This 
is accomplished by the use of the “de- 
bate ballot’. This ballot varies in its 
specific make-up, but it is generally noth- 
ing more than a judge’s check list in 
which, in advance, points of evaluation 
are enumerated and weighted as to 
number of points. Elements such as 
“persuasion”, “skill at logic’, “team co- 
operation”, “evidence”, and “organiza- 
tion”, for example, are assigned definite 
point ratings. Additional points are 
usually given for the ‘rebuttal’ phase of 
the debate as well. The judge or “critic” 
(in some respects a better title in view 
of the full evaluation function) of the 
debate must evaluate within the limits 
imposed by the ballot and upon the 

_principles previously agreed upon. Be- 


sides a device for control and standard- 
ization, the “debate ballot’? serves the 
very useful purpose of greatly assisting 
the judge in his decisions and facilitat- 
ing the speed and ease of reaching de- 
cisions and transmitting them. 


Evaluating Equitation Classes 

How about a check list ala the debate 
ballot for judges of equitation classes? 
Certainly this is not an original idea 
with the writer. Many attempts have 
been made to create a “score card” to 
use in evaluating individual perform- 
ances. Many of these were constructed 
with acute perception and knowledge, 
but many tended to be too unwieldy to 
be practical. They lacked the “check 
list” feature just now being popularized 
by the academicians. They were, by and 
large, too long. They often included as 
many as thirty or forty items, presum- 
ably to be noted by a busy and frequent- 
ly harried judge. Such score cards are 
definitely designed for use when only 
one rider is occupying the ring. Their 
use in a class made up of many riders 
is obviously impossible. While it may 
be necessary—and entirely desirable— 
to conduct schooling tournaments on this 
one-rider-at-a-time basis, in the horse 
show the judging of equitation must con- 
form to the absolute disciplines of time 
and audience interest, which more or 
less decrees the continuance of the class 
method. These somewhat elaborate scor- 
ing charts have certain very valuable 
aspects, however, since they are a “must” 
in evaluating schooling rides and pre of 
great assistance to an instructor in con- 
ducting critiques of his pupils. 


The Check List 

Thus when we speak of a “check list’, 
several practical considerations must be 
kept in mind. First, such a check list 
must be short and concise and at the 
same time adequate. It must be remem- 
bered that the judge cannot make a de- 
tailed evaluation of each individual un- 
der average conditions. In this respect, 
the check list can conform to the basic 
type suggested by the debate ballot. 
Secondly, the check list must represent 
certain fundamentals generally agreed 
upon -in advance as universally accepted 
standards of excellence. Thirdly, it must 
be designed to meet existing ring pro- 
cedures. And, lastly, it must feature a 
point system by which riders can com- 
pete nationally through the accumula- 
tion of points won in the ring. 

Let’s briefly consider what is implied 
by these qualifications. Take them in 
order. Perhaps, we might construct a 
sample check list to serve as a basis for 
discussion. This check list should not 
be viewed as a definitive or even satisfac- 
tory, but merely as a guide to discus- 
sions that could produce a more fully 
considered and better constructed one. 


—— BASE OF SUPPORT 

1. Foot and Ankle 
(angle of foot, flexed ankle, 
degree of weight in stirrup, 
general firmness) 

; Calf 
(degree of adherence and en- 
gagement) 


5 points 
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3. Knee 
(firmness without undue pres- 
sure, general position) 

. Seat 
(position in saddle, relation of 
hip to buttock) 

. Relationships 
(balance gained from lower 
leg, thigh-lower leg angle, cor- 
relations of ankle and hip, etc.) 


— BALANCE 5 points 
— 1. Loin 
(arched, supple) 
— 2. Back 
(straight, relaxed) 
Shoulders 
(drawn back without undue 
tension) 
. Head 
(erect and forward looking) 
. Arms 
(separated following hands, el- 
bows adhering to body slight- 
ly in advance) 


— AIDS 
Hands 
light, active, placed in relation 
to head carriage, rein-grip) 
. Follow-through 
(active at walk and gallop, pas- 
sive at trot) 
. Legs 
(active, precise) 
. Coordination 
(simultaneous and complemen- 
tary aids) 
. Flexibility 
(gradations of aid effects, ap- 
propriateness of severity) 


—— MOVEMENTS 5 Points 


— 3. 


5 points 


— 1. 


— 14. Decrease gait 
(smoothness and precision) 
—— 2. Increase gait 
(smoothness and precision) 
—— 3. Gallop depart 
(lead, smoothness, collection, 
absence of exaggeration) 
— 4. Leads and Diagonals 
(degree of correctness, change, 
identification) 
—— 5. Evenness and uniformity of 
movement 
—— GENERAL IMPRESSIONS 
5 Points 
—— 1. Poise 
——=,._- 2 Control 


3. Balance and Coordination 
Total:25 Points 


Basis for Discussion 

Whether or not the above suggested 
check list is “boiled down” enough to be 
easily usable in the ring is a serious 
question. It should be said that the 
items in parenthesis would not ordinar- 
ily be a part of the actual check list used 
by the judge. He still would have 23 
items to evaluate. Perhaps this is too 
many. If this check list is too lengthy, 
then a simpler one would have to be 
prepared. In some respects this type of 
check list would work for greater speed 
and efficiency—granted that it would in- 
volve more detailed evaluation of the 
individual rider. For example, the plac- 
ings of the class would be made on the 
basis of the points assigned on the check 
list. This renders the problem of plac- 
ings simpler—granted again that the 
initial evaluation takes longer. The whole 
matter of evaluating or grading would 
not prove an overwhelming chore if the 
classes were kept to a reasonable num- 
ber. Certainly it would be impossible 
to use the check list when the ring is 
filled with tiers of riders or even an 
above-average large class. But I would 
advance the point that accurate evalua- 

Continued on Page 32 
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Point-Rating Check List 


Continued from Page 31 


tion is out of the question in a class of 
such size anyway. The great value of 
the check list lies in the fact that with 
it the pupil graded in the show ring can 
study the check list afterward to see 
where he went amiss and in what areas 
he must concentrate his efforts. 

The second consideration—that of uni- 
versality of standards—is a matter out- 
side the limits of eur immediate discus- 
sion. It is germane to comment, how- 
ever, that another prime advantage of 
the check list would be to apply consist- 
ently these principles once agreed upon 
and make point-rating possible between 
youngsters who could never have the 
opportunity to meet in the show ring 
itself. 

Thirdly, the check list must be design- 
ed to meet existing ring procedures. 
This we have tried to do. On the other 
hand, this emphasis upon individual 
evaluation could do a great deal to alter 
ring procedures toward making equita- 
tion classes more realistic by giving 
them great variety. A judge having 
momentary difficulty in marking his 
check list is far more apt to ask two 
competitors to perform a change of hand 
at the gallop than a judge, unhindered 
by a check list, who might make a de- 
cision on less substantial evidence. 


Point Rating Scale 

Finally we come to the matter of the 
point-rating scale and how it might 
work. First of all, I am impressed with 
the need to divide equitation competition 
not only on the basis of age, but also as 
to the size and type of the show and the 
stiffness of the competition. Three levels 
appear to be indicated on this basis. 
There might be, let us say, “A”, “B”, 
and “C” type equitation classes. Cer- 
tainly a win in “A” competition should 
be worth more in points than a win in a 
“C” class. Yet, on the other hand, a 
junior rider without any opportunity to 
ride against others except in “C’” classes 
could still compete, under the point- 
rating system, with those who habitually 
appear in “A” and “B” classes. This 
would be very unlikely under present 
arrangements. Moreover, the point-rat- 
ing system would put a premium on 
participation since obviously more points 
could be collected in a greater number 
of appearances in competition. 


Naturally, the number of points gain- 
ed in a single class would depend on 
where the participant finished in the first 
four places. This might then be corre- 
lated with the “A”, “B”, and “C” break- 
down mentioned above. Such correla- 
— produce a rating scheme such 
as this: 


Class “A” Class “RB” Class “oe 
lst 12 pts. 10 pts. 8 pts. 
2nd 10 pts. 8 pts. 6 pts. 
3rd_s 8 pts. 6 pts. 4 pts. 
4th 6 pts. 4 pts. 2 pts. 


The creation of this kind of point-rat- 
ing plus the use of a standardized check 
list or ballot would have several advan- 
tages: It would give additional encour- 
agement to young riders by assuring 
them of consistent and fair evaluation 
and a chance to pit their skills against 
a wide variety of others. It would lay 
the foundation upon which a tradition 
of educated and thorough preparation 
for equitation competition might grow. 
It would reward skill and hard work. 
In all phases of mounted sport today 
perhaps the most salient problem is that 
of fairly rewarding care, skill, and 


Letters to the Editor 
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Gyurky) in such International shows as 
Lucerne, Rome Turin, San Remo, etc., 
being in the ribbons in classes with 
such riders as Borsarelli himself, Le- 
quio, Bettoni, Cavaille, Hasse and other 
international riders of their Caliber. 


Sincerely yours, 


Judith Barezy Kelly 
Farmington, Va. 


Hunter Trials Cancelled 


Dear Sir: 


Sorry to have to correct the correc- 
tion made in the January 30 Chronicle 
—But I’m not going to have the Hark- 
away Hunter Trials on March 11. Rus- 
sell Arundel appointed me chairman of: 
a committee to run the Virginia Field 
Hunter Championship Trials which are 
to be held Saturday, March 21, so am 
dropping the Harkaway Trials for just 
this year. Of course I plan to resume 
them again next year. 


Sincerely, 
Judy Lawrence 
(Mrs. Amory Lawrence) 
February 2, 1953 
Warrenton, Virginia 


Vv 








Shoeing Course 


Dear Sir: 


I have just received my January 16 
issue of The Chronicle from my wife 
and was very much interested in the 
letter Shoeless from Amissville, Va. 


A solution to the horse shoeing pro- 
blem is right here in our country, al- 
though very few people may know of 
it, as,it is not publicized. 

Michigan State College offers a 
twelve-week course in all types of horse 
shoeing. Here at M. S. C. they teach 
the anatomy of a horse’s foot and leg, 
then they teach making and fitting of 
all kinds of shoes. 

A student starts on a foot that has 
come from a dead horse and then he 
graduates to a live horse, supplied by 
the college horse farm. 

The course is short in a way, a stu- 
dent is slow when he graduates from 
M. S. C., but if he has applied himself 
he knows the fundamentals and will 
pick up speed with experience. 

I am an ex-G. I. attending this course 
on my own initative, as my G. I. Bill 
of Rights does not include horse shoe- 
ing, but ‘“‘where there is a will, there 
is a way”. 

People in eastern Pennsylvania know 
me as an ardent fox hunter, show horse 
rider and a hunt meeting rider, once 
in a while. Also I was born and raised 
with horses and that is why I am so 
interested in this horse shoeing course 
and also to help take up the slack that 
some retiring horse shoer is going to 





wholesome ambition. There is entirely 
too much cynicism—and much of it 
among the younger riders—about the 
ways and means of gaining recognition. 
This is especially true of the show ring. 
Such cynicism is unhealthy and in some 
of its aspects actually at odds with the 
sporting tradition. It can best be squelch- 
ed by doing everything within the range 
of human effort to give credit to honest 
excellence and to discourage facile op- 
portunism. 


THE CHRONICLE 


Farmington Wins First 
Game In Metropolitan 
League Tournament 


Bill Briordy 

Headed by Herb Pennell, who hit 6 
goals, the Farmington (Conn.) Polo 
Club won its first game in the Metro- 
politan League tournament Saturday 
night, Jan. 31, by beating the Winged 
Foot Polo Club, 13-7, at the Squadron 
A Armory. [In the opener, a non-league 
match, the Ramapo Polo Club was for- 
ced into overtime before turning back 
Westbury, 12-11. 

Although Farmington began the 
match with a 2-goal allowance, it soon 
became apparent that the victorious 
trio did not require the advantage. The 
Winged Footers managed to gather 
enough of an attack to close the gap to 
9-7 late in the third period, but that 
was as close as the losers were able 
to get. 

Al Marenholtz, who was a strong 
back for Farmington, stroked 4 goals. 
Alan Crawford, No. 2, made the other 
tally for the winners. Phil Brady made 
4 goals for Winged Foot, while Walter 
Nicholls hit 3. Zenas Colt was at No. 2 
for Winged Foot, which dropped its 
second game in four league outings. 
Farmington has a 1-1 slate in the cir- 
cuit. 

In the first game, Westbury tied the 
score with 6 goals in the fourth chuk- 
ker. Johnny Pflug, who has had little 
opportunity to round into top shape 
thus far this campaign, accounted for 
5 of the markers in that period. After 
thirty seconds of the overtime session, 
Al Parsells, 9-goaler, drove home the 
winning goal for Ramapo. 

Parsells got 5 goals, Bill Westerlund 
3 and Walter Phillips 3. One of Ram- 
apo’s goals was a pony affair. Pflug 
made 7 of Westbury’s tallies. His team- 
mates were George Haas and Bob Ack- 
erman. Westbury had a 2-goal handicap. 

In a specially arranged match staged 
at the armory on Jan. 29, Buddy Combs 
led the way with 8 goals in pacing his 
Red Bank Polo Club to a 15-7 victory 
over the New York A. C. It was the first 
Metropolitan League setback in three 
games for the NYAC trio. The triumph 
was the first in three loop meetings for 
Red Bank. 

Combs, 10-goal star, rode with Joe 
Schwartz, who registered 6 goals, and 
Westerlund, who made the other goal. 
Pflug, Jack Lawrence and Phillips rode 
for the NYAC side. Lawrence led the 
losers with 4 goals. & 

Combs, Bill Nicholls, Jack Ivory of 
Detroit and George C. Sherman, Jr., 
who will ride as New York, left for 
Bogota, Colombia, on Jan. 30 to play in 
a series of invitation matches. 





leave in the future. 

This ‘course at M. S. C. costs a stu- 
dent around five hundred dollars, which 
includes the cost of housing, meals and 
the course fee. Anyone desiring furth- 
er information can obtain it from M. 


The course is from January to April. 
They teach only twelve students a year. 
There are two instructors who are 
brothers, coming from Scotland years 
ago, the older having forty-four years’ 
experience and I think they are two of 
the finest men I have ever been asso- 
ciated with. 

Sincerely, 


Herbert C. Weaver 
January 29, 1953 
Pottstown, Pa. 
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News From the Studs 
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sentative of the famous Fair Play on 
*Rock Sand cross. 

Stronghold’s dam, Bransome, was a 
winner at 2 and 3, and placed behind 
Invoke and Creole Maid (hoth later 
dams of stakes winners including Nat- 
chez, Wildlife, Manipur and Harbour- 
ton) in the 1 1-16 miles Gazelle Stakes. 

Bransome is also the dam of the 
winners Intrepid, Maelstrom -and 
Fleeting By. She is also a half-sister to 
the stakes winner and sire Bold Irish- 
man; the Interborough Cap winner 
Eire: the Belmont Park Fashion Stak- 
es winner Mag Mell; and the stakes 
placed Best Irish. The 3rd dam is the 
famous mare Rosie O’Grady, stakes 
winner and ancestress of Intent, Pot 
O’Luck, Bewitch, Lot o’Luck and Theen. 

It remains to be seen just how well 
received Stronghold will be in the Elk- 
horn River area, but he comes from 
the female line of the outstanding stal- 
lions Bubbling Over, Blue Larkspur, 
Snark, Brevity and Menow. 

—Karl Koontz 


MARYLAND 


Occupy To New Quarters 
A meeting of the shareholders in the 
Occupy syndicate was held at Towson, 





Occupy, the syndicate owned stallion, 
which will stand at Country Life Farm. 


Maryland, January 30, with a majority 
of the shares represented in person or 
by proxy. 

Following discussion it was unani- 
mously voted that before the 1953 
season commences, the stallion Occupy 
(*Bull Dog—Miss Bunting, by Bunt- 
ing), should pe transferred from Saga- 
more Farm, Glyndon, where he has 
stood since 1947, to the Country Life 
Farm of John and Joseph Pons at Bel 
Air. This move was occasioned by the 
fact that a large majority of the mares 
to pe bred to the horse are owned or 
maintained in the Harford County area 
which made Country Life much more 
convenient than Sagamore for the 
horse’s location. 

Occupy stood second on the list of 
Maryland sires in 1953 with 22 winners 
of 58 races and $183,980 to his credit, 
including the good stakes winners 
Cinda and Home-Made. He has had 
three crops to race. 

Occupy was purchased in California 
in 1947 by Humphrey Finney, repre- 
senting a syndicate of 18 Maryland 
breeders. Since that time the business 
of the horse has been handled through 
the office of the Maryland Horse Breed- 
ers’ Association. Transfer of owner- 
ship reduced the shareholders to 8 in- 
terests which are: G. R. Bryson, K. 
Taylor Chewning, Country Life Farm, 
Glenangus Farm (L. S. MacPhail), 
Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Hanson, Mrs. Ches- 
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ter A. Lyon, Meadowview Farm, Inc. 
(Mr. and Mrs. F. Wallis Armstrong, 
Jr.) and Sagamore Farm (A. G. Van- 
derbilt). 

All bookings and communications re- 
garding the horse will hereafter be 
handled by the Pons brothers at Coun- 
try Life—J. P. 


VIRGINIA 
Captain Bentley’s Stable 

Captain J. L. B. Bentley has two 2- 
year-olds and one ’chaser with Trainer 
Emmett Roberts at Middleburg, Vir- 
ginia. The youngsters are Batch, a bay 
«gelding by *Jacopo—Hi Ada, by High 
Cloud and Royal Error, a chestnut colt 
by Royal Visitor—Lady Errolford, by 
Annapolis, : 

Royal Visitor, by Donatello II (Eng.) 
is a half-brother to the cup horse 
*Princequillo, sire of How and the dis- 
tinguished Prince Simon and Hill 
Prince—both champions in the countr- 
ies in which they raced and now hold- 
ing court at A. B. Hancock’s Claiborne 
Stud, Paris. 

The dam of Batch, Hi-Ada, is also 
dam of the good winners Minneapolis 
and High Master, as well as the win- 
ning Hi-Senorita and Hi-Pilate. Royal 
Error is a half-brother to Errolford, 
winner of the Cherry Malotte Handicap, 
the Expectation Purse and the Goldens 
Bridge Plate over jumps. 

Both Batch and Royal Error have 
progressed well in their training and 
will be ready when the starter ‘‘drops 
his flag’. The ’chaser, Standown is a 
5-year-old bay gelding by Carrier Pig- 
eon—Hazy Horizon, by Chance Sun, 
has been lightly raced and will be read- 
ied for a heavier campaign this season. 
His dam, Hazy Horizon is a half-sister 
to the stakes winners Caesar’s Ghost, 
winner of the Huon, Saratoga, and 
Whitney Handicaps and later winner 
over jumps; and to Claremont, winner 
of 35 races. —Karl Koontz 


FOREIGN 


Happy Fool and White Clover 

The French magazine La Revue Hip- 
pique and L’Eperon had photos of two 
youngsters, now yearlings taken at 
Meautry, the Baron Edward de Roths- 
child’s stud farm in France, which will 
be of interest to Thoroughbred breed- 
ers. 

The older of the two is a filly foaled 
on February 14, 1952 named Happy 
Fool, by Relic—Happy V. E. Day, by 
Owen Tudor. The other is named White 
Clover, foaled on February 29, and is 
by Pog O’Luck out of the mare La Dame 
Blanche, by Biribi, a half-brother to 
Dragon Blanc. 

There are several other youngsters 
pictured and the ‘‘American-breds’”’ 
stack up very well in conformation 
against those by Cranach, Nimbus, 
Vieux Manoir and Fastnet. 

Both Relic and Pot O’Luck trace 
their top sire line to the great stallion 
Fair Play whose blood is _ liberally 
sprinkled through the pedigrees of 
stakes winners in this country. It will 
be interesting to see if, in the future, 
we import stock which traces to either 
of the horses.—Karl Koontz 

CUBA 
Hurdler Heads South 

There is a little stallion dealing go- 
ing on down in Equatorland now too. 
The bay horse *Silver Bridge has been 
shipped from Gulfstream Park by P. A. 
Tamburo to the isle of Cuba, where he 
will enter stud at Dr. Robert Viertes 
Regolberti Areces’ Farm. 

This son of Meridien (Tourbillon— 
Meriem)—Silver Lining, by *Volta will 
ibe remembered by hunt meeting and 
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followers of the infield sport when he 
was racing in the “gray, maroon braids 
and maroon cap” of Dimitri Djordadze 
and the “Crimson and White halfs” of 
Sanset Farm. 

In winning over hurdles *Silver 
Bridge defeated such fine performers 
as Oedipus, Monkey Wrench, Alpha- 
betical, *Irish Monkey, Half Hour and 
others. *Silver Bridge earned $12,800. 

—Karl Koontz 


Breeding Notes 
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This time, carrying 124, he duplicated 
his first start by leading all the way to 
win in what the journalists termed 
“runaway fashion’’. 

The Waterford Testimonial at the 
Curragh was the same story on the 
4th of June; but the Marble Hill Stak- 
es on July 9 had a different twist. In 
this event, *Artane, carrying 132 
pounds, led until the last 100 yards, 
swerved violently, and finished 3rd, 
after coming again in the last 25 yards. 

His last start of the season came on 
July 29 in the Richmond Stakes at 
Goodwood in England. This time he 
was going a furlong more than he had 
ever attempted before, but the final re- 
sult was the same. Champion Jockey 
Gordon Richards kept him in 3rd place 
until the last 1-2 furlong and then 
came on with the son of Mustang to 
win comfortably. 

Last fall, when Jockey Eddie Arcaro 
took a vacation and visited the Thor- 
oughbred world on the other side of 
the ocean, he inquired into the past 
performance of *Artane and on his re- 
turn to this country contacted Mr. 
O’Connell to tell him how highly im- 
pressed he was with the bay colt’s race 
record in Ireland. 

Pedigree-wise the 0O’Connell colt is 
what breeders over there call unfash- 
ionable. However, besides the ability 
which *Artane has shown, his full 
brother, Thirteen of Diamonds, in 1952 
won the Irish Derby in a very convinc- 
ing manner. 

*Artane’s dam, Florrie, although a 
little lacking in pedigree on her sire’s 
side, comes from a powerful female 
line. She is a half-sister to the dam of 
the high class sprinter Chavey Down 
and to the dam of Knock Hard, a high- 
ly regarded ’chaser. 

Florrie’s 3rd dam was a winner of 
the 1000 Guineas and the Epsom Oaks, 
and is a half-sister to Sunstar, outstand- 
ing stakes winner in England and lead- 
ing sire in England many seasons. She 
is the ancestress of the stakes winners 
in this country: *Paperboy, Chop Chop, 
Mandingham, Megogo, Queen Hairan, 
Idle Sun, At Play and others. 

The other colt, the dark bay *Dou- 
ble Header II, is still a maiden, but he 
was held in very high esteen by his 
connections, being rated at 113 on the 
Free Handicap. He made his first start 
on May 21 in the Barrow Maiden Plate 
at the Curragh and finished 6th. Then 
on August 20 he went to the post again 
in the Dowth Maiden Plate. This time 
he overcame a very bad start and just 
failed to catch the winner by 2 lengths, 
running a very promising race. 

These colts have been given plenty 
of time to become acclimatized, but as 
yet it has not been decided where or 
when they will start. *Artane has quite 
an imposing schedule ahead of him, 
being entered in the Kentucky Derby 
and the Belmont Stakes. 

It goes without saying that all the 
many friends of Mr. O’Connell and 
Shirley Paine will be pulling for their 
success in their new venture. 














ENGAGEMENT 
Last summer a young American 
horsewoman visited friends in England 
and was invited to go racing with an 
English family. The family owned one 
of England’s famed race horses, which 
was the big attraction of the meeting. 
During the race meeting the English 
papers came out with the story of the 
proposed Washington International. 
The head of the family stated that he 
had received a cable from Morris Sha- 
piro the night before to enter his horse. 
He was very reluctant to ship the horse 
as he felt he had no chance of winning 
and was afraid the horse would make 
a bad showing after such a long trip. 
His son convinced him that it would be 
a sporting gesture and good for Anglo- 
British relations. The race is now his- 
tory. The family was the Bouchers of 
Kent, England and their Wilwyn took 
home the purse in what proved one of 
the best races ever run in this country. 
The aftermath of the race is the an- 
nouncement of the engagement of Miss 
Marguerite MacRae of Wilmington, N. 
C. and Rex Boucher. Miss MacRae is 
an ardent devotee of hunting and ’chas- 
ing and has hunted with many of the 
packs in this country. The wedding is 
scheduled for April and the couple plan 
to settle on Rex Boucher’s produce 
farm in Kent and they also intend to 
take over the management of the stud. 
The International at Laurel may not 
have been the success that it turned out 
to be had not a young lady from Amer- 
ica gone racing with ‘the Boucher 
family.—Easy Mark 


ORANGE COUNTY PONIES 

Tully Nigger, the Connemara stal- 
lion which is standing at George Ohrs- 
trom’s Whitewood Farm near The 
Plains, Va., will be free to pony mares 
which are owned by persons living in 
the Orange County Hunt country. This 
black stallion was imported by Mr. 
Ohrstrom, along with several mares and 
these individuals have formed the 
nucleus of the Connemara pony band. 


VIRGINIA VISITORS 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Burns, who 
were married on February 2, were re- 
cent visitors in Virginia. Mrs. Burns 
is the former Claire Marie Meerapfel, of 
New Gardens, N. Y. Mr. Burns, a gra- 
duate of the Ft. Riley Cavalry School, 
played polo with Squadron A for sev- 
eral seasons. He and his brother now 
maintain the Manhattan Riding Club in 
New York. The Burns were in hopes of 
getting some hunting in during their 
stay in Virginia. 





BEAGLING 

Over hill and over dale, 

Over the fence and through the fence, 
“TI ripped my skirt” 

“T lost my shoe” 

“T ripped my stocking’”’ 

“T ripped mine too’, 

But we scurried and we hurried, 

For the hare that wasn’t there! 


In spite of rain or snow or sleet, 

The faithful beaglers go out every week, 
“No good runs today”’ 

“What is the reason?’’ 

“Not damp enough” 

“Or the farmer’s plant poison’’, 

But we hurry and we scurry, 

For the hare that isn’t there! 


Over the hill, and thru the woods, 
First the hounds and then the whips, 
‘*Kek—tthere’s a rabbit, 

Oops—I mean hare’’, 

“‘Ssh’’—cried the Master, 

“Too late” cried the hare, 

But we hurried and we scurried, 
For the hare that wasn’t there! 


Mrs. Armida B. Walsh 


GOOD ATTENDANCE 

The first in a Thoroughbred Lecture 
Conference Series, sponsored by the 
Thoroughbred Horse Breeders’ Assn. of 
New Jersey drew an excellent atten- 
dance. One hundred and seventy-four 
persons heard Dr. Horance N. Davis, 
owner and _ director of Bluegrass 
Heights Farm of Lexington, Ky. and 
prominent veterinarian who conducts 
an extensive equine practice in Lexing- 
ton, cover in detail the ‘‘Care, Feeding 
and Handling of Stallions, Broodmares, 
Foals, Weanlings and Yearlings’’. New 
Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania were repre- 
sented by horse enthusiasts who at- 
tended the first lecture. 
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IN VIRGINIA HUNT COUNTRY 

There was a good turn out when 
Piedmont Fox Hounds met at New Ford 
on January 30. Among the guests was 
Mrs. Arthur Godfrey who came over 
from Waterford to enjoy the good Pied- 
mont country. She was riding Joey, 
the 22-year-old chestnut gelding, the 
veteran which has been a first flighter 
with hounds for years. Traveling with 


Continued on Page 35 


Homer Gray 


The following resolution, drawn 
by Frederic Bontecou, M. F. H. 
of the Millbrook Hunt, was unani- 
mously adopted at the annual 
meeting of the Masters of Fox- 
hounds Association at the Union 
Club, New York City, on Friday, 
January 30th.: 

In the death of Homer B. Gray 
Master of The Rombout, on No- 
vember 28th, 1952, the hunting 
fraternity of America has lost one 
of its most beloved and colorful 
members. 

Single handed he founded, in 
1928, and built to its present high 
standard the hunt over whose 
destiny he presided for nearly a 
quarter of a century. 


Through his great personality 
and undying enthusiasm he brou- 
ght to the sport of foxhunting 
Many persons young and old. 
Scarcely a hunt in America has 
not had the pleasure of his com- 
pany in their field and three times 
he had crossed the Atlantic to 
hunt in England and to have a 
go at The Irish banks. One Eng- 
lish sportsman has written of him 
“To meet Homer was to trust 
him completely, to know him for 
a few days was to love him for- 
ever.”’ 


An outstanding judge of horses, 
a brilliant huntsman, a lover of 
his fellow men, a loyal and de- 
voted family man, a true christ- 
ian—Homer Gray. ‘“‘May he rest 
in Peace.”’ 





(Hawkins Photo) 


Interests vary at point-to-points. Horses were of no consequence to the large dog 
spectator when an owner came along leading a small Jones terrier. Straining on 
his leash, the big dog investigates the small intruder which remains calm about the 


whole situation. 
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Mrs. Godfrey were Mrs. A. S. White 
and Miss Graham. Mrs. Robert V. 
Windmill of Warrenton was out on her 
grey and was being congratulated on 
her splendid performance with her 
ponies in the Inaugural Parade. She 
came with Mrs. John T. Maloney, also 
of Warrenton, who was riding the many 
times conformation hunter, Prompt 
Payment. —Hilltopper 


EGLINTON PACK STRICKEN 

At the end of November, soon after 
completing a most successful season’s 
hunting, the Eglinton pack was stricken 
with a severe and sudden epidemic, 
resulting in the death of 9 1-2 couple 
of entered hounds and 2 1-2 couple 
pups. This tragic loss will be acutely 
felt, particularly as many of the vic- 
tims had already proven their value in 
the field or, in the case of the young 
entry, had shown great promise. By 
great good fortune, the hunt had start- 
ed the 1952-53 season with a strong 
pack and it will now be possible to re- 
build a pack around the remaining 7 
couple, with drafts from other hunts. 
Through the kindness of the respective 
Masters, drafts have been arranged for 
from the following packs: Mr. Stew- 
art’s Cheshire Foxhounds (U. S. A.), 
Toronto and North York Hunt (Can- 
ada) and Grove & Rufford Hunt (Eng- 


land). —Barbara May 
GREEK SHIP 
Chales Kenney, who operates 


Springside Farm at Lexington, Ky., will 
not stand Brookmeade’s Greek Ship this 
season. The preliminary tests given 
Greek Ship did not prove satisfactory 
and he will return to Brookmeade Farm 
at Upperville, Va. There additional 
tests will be made and should they not 
prove satisfactory, there is a possibility 
that he may be returned to training. 
The 6-year-old son of *Heliopolis— 
Boat, by Man o’War is owned by a syn- 
dicate and 1953 would have been his 
first season at stud. 


AT HUNT MEETING 
Leo Partridge from New York and 
London was another visitor at the Pied- 
mont Fox Hounds meet on January 30. 
He was a double Blue at Cambridge in 
soccer and hurdling; in the latter sport 
he was the first to introduce in Eng- 
land the straight leg method, which 
he learned in America while he was 
competing here with Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Team against Harvard and Yale 
in 1923. He was also one of the best 
English amateur steeplechase riders. 
Probably his most exciting race was 
when he came in 2nd by a nose on his 
horse Lewis in the Foxhunter’s Race 
over the Grand National course in 1933. 
—Hilltopper 


PONY CLUB QUESTION BEE 

The members of the Havre de Grace, 
Maryland Chapter of the Harford Coun- 
ty Horse and Pony Club are all set for 
their annual Question Bee to be held 
Friday, March 13, at 8 p. m., in the 
Churchville School. 

When the Havre de Grace Chapter 
was in its infancy this Question Bee 
was inaugurated to help further the 
club’s purpose—that of promoting in- 
terest in and teaching care, handling, 
and riding, etc. of horses. That’s how 
it all began and now six years later it 
continues each year with increasing 
popularity. 

This year, Humphrey §. Finney, ver- 
satile judge, auctioneer, lecturer, all 


) 


around horseman, and former editor of 
the Maryland Horse will be moderator. 

The sponsors of the Bee invite every- 
one to come as participants or audien- 
ce; it strongly urges all Chronicle read- 
ers to send in questions and answers 
to be added to the inexhaustible list 
already on hand. 


The questions cover such categories 
as diseases, medications, tack, riding, 
care, conformation, and breeding of 
horses to mention only a few. All ques- 
tions should be sent to Humphrey Fin- 
ney, The Maryland Horse, Towson 4, 


: Maryland, by March 6.—Mary E. Clark 


HUNTING CASUALTY 
On December 3, Mrs. Robert C. Win- 
mill, while hunting a horse which she 
was trying, turned too sharp going 
through the woods and she broke her 
right ankle. It was the pommel leg 
and she hit a tree. She was out with 
her foot in a cast with Warrenton Hunt 
on December 6 when she was also hos- 
tess to the Field for breakfast, the meet 
peing at Whiffletree Manor. The weight 
of the cast proved difficult and she had 
to limit her going to Warrenton only, 
but she is now out in full force again 
with her ankle completely well. 
—Ruth Kennedy 


HURDLE RACING 

Hurdle racing, revived at Monmouth 
Park in 1951 and successfully continued 
at the seaside track a year ago, will 
again be featured during the forth- 
coming racing season. In addition to 
the Midsummer Hurdle Handicap, rich- 
est jumping event of the season, Mon- 
mouth Park will assume responsibility 
for presentation of the National Maiden 
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Hurdle, a companion piece to similar 
races run at Belmont Park and Sara- 
toga. Aqueduct, which formerly pro- 
grammed the National Maiden Hurdle, 
was unable to do so this year and the 
race was transferred to Monmouth 
Park. The addition of this stake will 
provide a 10-hurdle program which will 
find Monmouth Park free of conflict 
with any other jumping schedules in 
the east and able to attract the best 
of the between the flag Thoroughbreds. 


TROY WEIGHT 

Troy Weight, the bay 2-year-old son 
of *Priam II—Tokahnan, py *Teddy, 
a half-brother to the stakes winner 
Magic Words, broke his maiden in his 
initial appearance at Hialeah Park on 
Feb. 6. The youngster won by 2 1-2 
lengths and defeated a field of 14 
starters in a 3 furlong maiden race. 
Troy Weight was bred by H. H. Knight 
and was in the 1952 consignment of 
Almahurst Farm at Saratoga. He was 
purchased by Bayard Sharp for $12, 
000. W. L. Passmore of steeplechasing 
fame, trained him for his first victory 
and his son W. J. Passmore had the leg 
up on the son of *Priam II. 


ILLINOIS VISITOR 
Among the foxhunters who have been 
coming to Middleburg from distant 
places to enjoy this year’s wonderful 
season is Mrs. Howard Lynn of Lake 
Forest, Ill. She igs staying at the Col- 
onial Inn until March 4. She hunts 
regularly with Middleburg, Orange and 
Piedmont Fox Hounds. If the weather 
remains as good as it has been, she 
expects to hunt six days a week. 
—Hilltopper 
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BOUND VOLUMES 
FOR SALE 


January 1950 to June 1952 


Semi-Annual Volumes, $7.50 each 
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THE MOUNT SALEM. 
Open race for ladies. 
THE MOUNT MARSHALL. 


THE BEN VENUE. 


Washington, Va. 





RAPPAHANNOCK HUNT 
POINT-TO-POINT RACES 
“Leeway Farm”, Washington, Va. 
Saturday, March 14, 1953 - 1:00 P. M. 


Catch weights. 
Open race for gentlemen. Minimum weight 175 lbs. About 3 miles. 


Open race for gentlemen. Minimum weight 200 lbs. About 3 miles. 


THE COLONEL RICHARDS MEMORIAL. 
Open race. For Junior riders who have not reached their 18th 
birthday. Catch weights. About 2 miles. 


For information call or write: 
Mrs. John R. DeBergh, Secretary 


About 2% miles. 


Phone: 2604 























New Stallions 


(Saratoga Photo) (Tropical Park Photo) (Hawkins Photo) 
In Virginia (upper left): More Sun; (center): Call Over. In New Jersey (upper right): Ferd. 


enecones: Ses ‘puis 


(Pimlico Photo) 


Ginetins Photo) Giaakags Photo) 
In Kentucky (upper left): Be Fleet; (center): Inyureye; (upper right): Counterpoint. 











